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NOTE 

Columbia  University  offers  the  following  courses  : 
In  Columbia  College  : 

A  four-years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of A.B. 

In  the  School  of  Law  : 

A  three-years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  ....       LL.B. 

In  the  School  of  Medicine  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons) : 

A  four-years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  .         .  .         .         .        M.D. 

In  the  School  of  Mines  : 

A  four-years'  course  in  Mining  Engineering  leading  to  the  degree  of      E.M. 
"  "  Mining  and  Geology  "  "  E.M. 

Metallurgy  "  "  Met.  E. 

In  the  School  of  Chemistry  : 

A  four-years'  course  in  Analytical  Chemistry  leading  to  the  degree  of       B.S. 
Industrial  Chemistry  "  "  B.S. 

"  Organic  Chemistry  "  "  B.S. 

In  the  School  of  Engineering  : 

A  four-years'  course  in  Civil  Engineering  leading  to  the  degree  of  C.E. 

64  Sanitary  Engineering  "  "  C.E. 

Electrical  Engineering        "  "  E.E. 

Mechanical  Engineering    "  "  Mech.E. 

In  the  School  of  Architecture  : 

A  four-years'  course  in  Architecture  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S. 

In  Teachers  College  : 

Courses  of  study  leading  to  teachers'  diplomas  in  the  various  grades  and  sub- 
jects of  public  education.     Certain  courses  in  Teachers  College,  including  all 

those  in  the  Department  of  Education,  may  be  counted  in  partial  fulfilment 

of  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D. 

Also  many  courses  under  the  various  faculties,  especially  the  Faculties  of 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Pure  Science,  and  Applied  Science,  leading  to 
tne  university  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  com- 
bination of  courses  under  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Political  Science  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

The  first-year  courses  of  the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Medicine,  the 
School  of  Mines,  the  School  of  Chemistry,  the  School  of  Engineering,  and  the 
School  of  Architecture  are  open,  as  electives,  to  Seniors  in  the  College  who  have 
become  students  of  the  College  not  later  than  the  Junior  year.  Consequently 
such  Seniors  can  prepare  themselves  for  advanced  standing  in  these  schools  by 
electing  these  first-year  courses  and  counting  them  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

By  a  judicious  arrangement  of  his  course  from  the  beginning,  a  student  in  the 
College  may  complete  his  college  and  professional  course  together,  in  the 
Schools  of  Law  and  of  Applied  Science  in  six  years,  and  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  in  seven  years. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  that  lead  to  the  various  degrees,  Columbia 
University,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  wish  to  make  a  serious 
study  of  any  special  branch  of  knowledge,  offers  to  them,  according  to  their 
stage  of  advancement,  special  courses  in  Philosophy,  in  History,  in  Literature 
and  the  Languages,  and,  under  certain  restrictions,  in  Pure  and  Applied 
Science.  For  admission  to  any  one  of  these  special  courses,  the  student  must 
show  that  he  is  competent  to  take  the  work.  On  the  completion  of  such 
special  course  a  certificate  will  be  granted  by  the  faculty  under  which  his 
principal  subject  lies. 

Information  and  circulars  as  to  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

The  catalogue  of  the  University  is  published  in  December,  and  is  sold  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  copy. 
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FACULTY 

Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  President 

James  Earl  Russell,  Dean History  of  Education 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1887  ;  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  1894  ; 
teacher  in  secondary  schools,  1887-90  ;  principal  of  second- 
ary school,  1890-93  ;  student  in  the  Universities  of  Jena  and 
Leipzig,  1893-95  >  professor  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  in 
the  University  of  Colorado,  1895-97  ;  professor  of  the  his- 
tory of  education,  Teachers  College,  1897-,  and  Dean, 
1898-  ;  European  Commissioner  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  1893-95  ;  agent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  1893  ;  member  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  ;  author  of  German 
Higher  Schools 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler Philosophy  and  Education 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1882  ;  A.M.,  1883,  and  Ph.D., 
1884;  LL.D.,  causa  honoris,  Syracuse  University,  1898; 
university  fellow  in  philosophy,  1882-85  ;  student  at  the 
Universities  of  Berlin  and  Paris,  1884-85  ;  assistant  in 
philosophy,  Columbia  College,  1885-86  ;  tutor,  1886-89,  and 
adjunct  professor,  1889-90  ;  professor  of  philosophy,  ethics, 
and  psychology,  and  lecturer  on  the  history  and  institutes 
of  education,  1890-95  ;  professor  of  philosophy  and  educa- 
tion, 1895-  ;  president  of  the  New  York  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers  (now  Teachers  College),  1886-91  ; 
member  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  and  the 
National  Council  of  Education  ;  editor  of  the  Educational 
Review 

Frank  Morton  McMurry.  . . .  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
Ph.D.,  Jena,  Germany,  1889  ;  student  at  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1881-82  ;  principal  of  schools  in  Illinois,  1883-86  ; 
student  at  Universities  of  Halle  and  Jena,  1886-89  '■>  principal 
of  grammar  school,  Chicago,  1889-90  ;  professor  of  pedagogics 
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and  training  teacher  in  State  Normal  School,  Normal,  111., 
1891-92  ;  student  at  Geneva  and  Paris,  1892-93  ;  professor 
of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  1893-94  ;  principal 
of  Franklin  School,  Buffalo,  1894-95  ;  dean  and  professor  of 
pedagogics  in  Teachers  College,  University  of  Buffalo,  1895- 
98  ;  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  Teachers 
College,  1898- 

James  McKeen  Cattell , Psychology 

A.B.,  Lafayette  College,  1880,  and  A.M.,  1883;  Ph.D., 
Leipzig,  1886  ;  student  at  Gottingen,  Leipzig,  Paris,  and 
Geneva,  1880-82  ;  fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1882- 
83  ;  student  and  assistant  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  1883- 
86  ;  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1888  ;  professor 
of  psychology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1888-91  ; 
professor  of  experimental  psychology,  1891-96  ;  professor  of 
psychology,  1896-  ;  member  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  London  Aristotelian  Society, 
the  London  Neurological  Society,  the  American  Physiological 
Society,  and  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  ;  co-editor 
of  the  Psychological  Review  j  responsible  editor  of  Science 

John  Francis  Wood  hull Physical  Science 

A.B.,  Yale  College,  1880  ;  teacher  in  secondary  school,  1881- 
82  ;  principal  of  high  school,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  1883-85  ; 
student  in  chemistry  and  physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1886  ;  professor  of  natural  science,  State  Normal  School, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  1887-88  ;  professor  of  physical  science, 
Teachers  College,  1889- 

Franklin  Thomas  Baker English  La?iguage  and  Literature 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1885  ;  A.M.,  1889  ;  teacher  of 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  English  in  secondary  schools,  1885- 
92  ;  student  in  Harvard  University,  1892  ;  instructor  in 
English  and  mathematics,  Horace  Mann  School,  1892-93  ; 
professor  of  English  language  and  literature,  Teachers 
College,  1893- 

Edward  Howard  Castle History 

A.B.,  Denison  University,  1888  ;  teacher  of  mathematics, 
Greek,  and  history  in    secondary  schools,   1888-93  ;    A.M., 
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Harvard  University,  1894  ;  instructor  in  history,  Horace 
Mann  School,  1894-96  ;  associate  professor  of  history, 
Teachers  College,  1896-97  ;  professor  of  history,  1897- 

Richard  Elwood  Dodge Geography 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1890;  A.M.,  1894;  assistant  in  geology, 
Harvard  University,  1891-94  ;  instructor  in  geology,  Har- 
vard University,  1894-95  ;  instructor  in  geology  and  geog- 
raphy, Teachers  College,  1895-96  ;  associate  professor  of 
natural  science,  1896-97;  professor  of  geography,  1897- ; 
fellow  and  recording  secretary  of  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  ;  fellow  Geological  Society  of  America  ;  fellow 
American  Geographical  Society  ;  member  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  Geological  Society  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  ;  editor  of   The  Journal  of  School  Geography 

Helen  Kinne Domestic  Science 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1890  ;  teacher  in  private  classes, 
1886-88  ;  instructor  in  domestic  science,  Teachers  College, 
1891-97  ;  professor  of  domestic  science  and  director  of  the 
department,  1897- 

Mary  Duncan  Runyan Kindergarten 

Diploma,  St.  Louis  Kindergarten  Training  School,  1880  ; 
graduate  student,  1880-84;  instructor  in  St.  Louis  Public 
Kindergartens,  1880-84;  instructor  in  kindergarten  and 
elementary  grades,  1884-94;  principal  of  the  kindergarten 
and  instructor  in  normal  classes,  Pratt  Institute,  1894-95  ; 
instructor  in  Isabel  Crow  Kindergarten  Association,   1895- 

96  ;  instructor  in  kindergarten,  1896-97  ;  professor  of 
kindergarten  methods  and  director  of  the  department, 
Teachers  College,  1897— 

Alfred  Vance  Churchill Fine  Arts 

Student  in  Oberlin  College,  1881-87  I  A.M.,  Oberlin  College, 
1898  ;  student  in  the  Konigliche  Hochschule,  Berlin,  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  and  the  Academie  Julien,  Paris,  1887- 
90  ;  director  of  the  art  department,  Iowa  College,  1891-93  ; 
instructor  in  St.  Louis  secondary  and  normal  schools,  1893- 

97  ;  professor  of  fine  arts  and  director  of  the  department, 
Teachers  College,  1897- 
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Charles  Russell  Richards Manual  Training 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1885  ;  assistant 
superintendent  of  Whittier  Machine  Company,  1885-87  ; 
teacher  of  manual  training,  Industrial  Education  Association, 
1887-88  ;  professor  of  manual  training  and  director  of  de- 
partment of  science  and  technology,  Pratt  Institute,  1888-98; 
professor  of  manual  training  and  director  of  the  department, 
Teachers  College,  1898- 

Virgil  Prettyman Principal  of  Horace  Mann  School 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1892  ;  A.M.,  1895  ;  instructor  in 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Dickinson  College  Preparatory  School, 
1892-94  ;  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Horace  Mann 
School,  1894-95  ;  principal,  1895- 

Frederick  Remsen  Hutton Mechanical  E?igineering 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1873  ;  A.M.,  1876  ;  C.E.  and 
M.E.,  School  of  Mines,  1876  ;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1882  ;  assistant  in  civil  and  mining  engineering,  School  of 
Mines,  1876-77  ;  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering,  1877- 
81  ;  adjunct  professor,  mechanical  engineering,  1881-91  ; 
professor  in  mechanical  engineering,  1891-;  author  Machine 
Tools  and  Wood-working  Machinery,  U.  S.  Census  Re- 
port, 1882  ;  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants  ;  associ- 
ate editor  Mechanics ;  department  editor  Johnsons  Ency- 
clopedia 
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Francis  Ernest  Lloyd Biological  Science 

A.B.,  Princeton  LTniversity,  1891  ;  A.M.,  1895  ;  assistant  in 
biology,  Williams  College,  1891-92  ;  professor  of  biology  and 
geology,  Pacific  University,  Oregon,  1892-95  ;  professor  of 
biology,  Pacific  University,  Oregon,  1895-97  ;  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  biological  science,  Teachers  College,  1897-;  botanist 
of  Lumholz  expedition  to  Mexico,  1892  ;  botanist  Columbia 
College  expedition  to  Puget  Sound,  1896  ;  associate  editor 
Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Bota?iical  Club 

Charles  Earl  Bikle Mathematics 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1886;  A.M.,  1889;  teacher  in 
secondary    schools,    1886-90  ;    instructor   in    mathematics, 
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Dickinson  College  Preparatory  School,  1890-92  ;  instructor 
in  mathematics,  Forsythe  School,  1892-93  ;  instructor  in 
mathematics,  Horace  Mann  School,  1893-97  ;  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  Teachers  College,  1897— 

Mary  Schenck  Woolman Domestic  Art 

Graduate  of  Mary  Anna  Longstreth  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1878  ;  private  study,  1878-82  ;  Teachers  College,  diploma, 
1895  I  instructor  in  domestic  art,  Teachers  College,  1895-97  ; 
adjunct  professor  and  director  of  domestic  art,  1897- 

Paul  Monroe History  of  Education 

A.B.,  Franklin  College,  1890  ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1897  ;  principal  secondary  schools,  Indiana,  1890-94  ;  gradu- 
ate student,  University  of  Chicago,  1894-97  ;  senior  fellow  in 
sociology,  University  of  Chicago,  1895-97  ;  instructor  in 
history,  Teachers  College,  1897-99  ;  adjunct  professor  of  the 
history  of  education,  1899- 

Charles  Benjah  Gilbert.  . .  School  Supervision  ana7  Management 
A.B.,  Williams  College,  1876  ;  teacher  in  private  school, 
1876-77  ;  principal  of  high  schools,  Mankato,  Minn.,  Winona, 
Minn.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  1878-83  ;  principal 
of  high  school,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1883-89  ;  superintendent  of 
schools,  St.  Paul,  1889-96  ;  superintendent  of  schools,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  1896-  ;  lecturer  on  school  supervision  and  manage- 
ment, Teachers  College,  1897-;  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education 

Margaret  Stanton  Lawrence Physical  Training 

A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1876  ;  student  in  Woman's  Medical 
College,  1876-77  ;  student  in  the  Jenness  Miller  School  of 
Physical  Training,  1890  ;  graduate  of  the  Anderson  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics,  1891  ;  student  in  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  of  Gymnastics,  1892  ;  student  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
London,  1894 ;  student  in  the  Emerson  Summer  School, 
1895  ;  instructor  in  physical  training  and  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium, Teachers  College,  1891- 

William  Smith  Robinson Drawing  and  Painting 

Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  1884;  in- 
structor, Maryland  Institute,  School  of  Art  and  Design,  1885- 
89;  student  in  Academie  Julien,  Paris,   1889-90  ;  instructor 
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in  water-color  painting,  Drexel  Institute,  1891-93  ;  in- 
structor, Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1892-99  ;  in- 
structor in  freehand  drawing  and  painting,  Teachers  College, 
1894- 

Julia  Helen  Wohlfarth  .  .Asso.  Principal  Horace  Mann  School 
Graduate  of  Norwich  Free  Academy,  1879  ;  instructor  in 
elementary  schools,  1880-90  ;  instructor,  Connecticut  Nor- 
mal School,  1890-92  ;  instructor,  Norwich  Training  School, 
1892-94  ;  student  at  Cornell  University,  1894-95  ;  teacher  in 
Horace  Mann  School,  1895-96  ;  instructor  in  psychology 
and  general  method,  Teachers  College,  1896-98  ;  instructor 
in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  1898-99  ;  associate  prin- 
cipal of  Horace  Mann  School,  1899- 

Gustav  Viehl Music  and  Voice  Training 

Pupil  of  S.  P.  Warren,  A.  R.  Parsons,  C.  C.  Miiller,  and  J. 
Tamaro,  1879-92  ;  instructor  in  music  and  voice  training, 
Teachers  College,  and  College  organist,  1896- 

George  Philip  Krapp English 

A.B.,  Wittenberg  College,  1894;  A.M.,  1897  ;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1899  ;  scholar  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1895-96  ;  instructor  in  English,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1897-98  ;  Teachers  College,  1897- 

Charles  Prentice  Benns Machine-work 

M.E.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  1889  ;  draftsman, 
Garvin  Machine  Company,  N.  Y.,  1890  ;  foreman  of  Ma- 
chine Shop  of  Builders'  Iron  Foundry,  Providence,  R.  I., 
1891  ;  foreman,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1892-93  ;  teacher  of  applied  mechanics 
and  machine-shop  work,  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1892-97  ;  instructor  in  machine-work, 
Teachers  College,  1897- 

Louis  Rouillion Mechanical  Drawing 

B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1891  ;  teacher  in  secondary  schools, 
1890-93  ;  instructor  in  mechanical  drawing,  Pratt  Institute, 
1893-98;  instructor  in  mechanical  drawing,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 1898-  ;  author  of  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing 

Oswald  Rudolf  Eklof JVood-working 

Graduate  of  Institute  of  Pedagogy  and  Sloyd,  Stockholm, 
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1890  ;  student  of  Naas,  Sweden,  1891  ;  student  in  the  Sloyd 
Training  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  teacher  of  sloyd,  State 
Reformatory,  Concord,  Mass.,  1892-95  ;  teacher  of  sloyd 
in  public  schools,  Westbrook,  Maine,  1895-98  ;  instructor  in 
wood-working,  Teachers  College,  1898- 

Charles  Conrad  Sleffel Forging 

Foreman,  Gill  Car  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
1880-83  ;  chief  steel-worker,  Case  Manufacturing  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  1883-87  ;  foreman,  Columbus  Buggy  Com- 
pany, Columbus,  Ohio,  1887-96  ;  forge  master,  Ohio  State 
University,  1896-98  ;  instructor  in  forging,  Teachers  College, 
1898- 

Rudolph  Rex  Reeder Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

Graduate  of  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1883  ;  principal  of 
Rutland  schools,  Illinois,  1883-86  ;  principal  of  grammar 
department  of  model  school  in  State  Normal  School,  Nor- 
mal, Illinois,  1886-91  ;  professor  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
1891-93  ;  graduate  student  in  Teachers  College,  1898-99  ; 
instructor  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  Teachers 
College,  1899- 

Edward  Lee  Thorndike Genetic  Psychology 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1895  5  A.B.,  Harvard  University, 
1896  ;  A.M.,  1897  ;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1898  ; 
instructor  in  education  and  teaching,  Western  Reserve 
University,  College  for  Women,  1898-99  ;  member  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  ;  instructor  in  genetic 
psychology,  Teachers  College,  1899- 

Charles  Weick Wood-working  and  Pattern-making 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1898  ;  foreman  and  head 
draftsman,  Buffalo  Forge  Company,  1886-92  ;  head  drafts- 
man, Horner  Machine  Company,  1892-93  ;  instructor  in 
carpentry  and  pattern-making,  Ohio  State  University,  1893- 
99  ;  instructor  in  wood-working  and  pattern-making,  Teachers 
College,  1899- 

Biological  Science 

Instructor  in  biological  science,  Teachers  College,  1899- 

Ellen  Yale  Stevens  * , English  and  History 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1893  ;  instructor  in  English  and 
*  Absent  on  leave,  1 899-1900. 
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history,  Horace  Mann  School,  1893- ;  student  in  Chicago 
University,  1896-97 

May  Belle  Van  Arsdale Chemistry 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1893  ;  assistant  in  physical  sci- 
ence, Teachers  College,  1893-,  and  instructor  in  chemistry, 
Horace  Mann  School,  1897- 

Katharine  More  Cochran Greek  and  Latin 

A.B  ,  Vassar  College,  1890  ;  instructor  in  Latin  and  English, 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  high  school,  1890-94  ;  graduate  student, 
Columbia  University,  1894-95,  1897-98;  instructor  in  Latin 
and  mathematics,  Horace  Mann  School,  1894-95  ;  instructor 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Horace  Mann  School,  1895- 

Mary  Rogers Wood-carving 

Student  in  Teachers  College,  1892-94  ;  Cooper  Institute, 
diploma,  1893  ;  student  in  Metropolitan  Art  School,  1892- 
94  ;  student  in  Art  League,  1893  ;  student  in  Pratt  Institute, 
1896-97  ;  instructor  in  wood-carving,  Horace  Mann  School 
and  Teachers  College,  1893- 

Ida  Benfey  Judd* Voice  Training 

B.L.,  University  of  California,  1883  ;  pupil  of  Steele  Mac- 
Kaye,  1887-89  ;  pupil  of  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  1888-89  I 
pupil  of  Dion  Boucicault,  1889-90  ;  instructor  in  voice  train- 
ing, University  of  the  Pacific,  1878-87  ;  instructor  in  voice 
training,  Horace  Mann  School  and  Teachers  College,  1895- 

Charles  McCoy  Baker Latin 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1893  ;  teacher  in  secondary  schools, 
1893-94  ;  student  in  Teachers  College,  1894-95  ;  instructor 
in  Latin  and  mathematics,  Horace  Mann  School,  1895-98  ; 
instructor  in  Latin,  1898- 

Elizabeth  Carss Biology 

A.B.,  New  York  City  Normal  College,  1893  ;  Ph.B.,  Cornell 
University,  1895  ;  Teachers  College,  diploma,  1897  ;  assist- 
ant in  science,  Teachers  College,  1895-,  and  instructor  in  bi- 
ology, Horace  Mann  School,  1897- 

Eug£nie  Menut French 

Graduate  of  the  University  of  France,   1872  ;  instructor  in 

♦Absent  on  leave,  1899-1900. 
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French  in  secondary  schools,  1872-93  ;  assistant  in  French, 
Horace  Mann  School,  1893-98;  instructor  in  French,  1898- 

Elijah  William  Bagster-Collins German 

A.B.,  Brown  University,  1897  ;  A.M.,  Columbia  University, 
1898;  student  in  Berlin,  1891-93;  instructor  in  German, 
Brown  University,  Extension  Department,  1895-96  ;  student 
in  University  of  Marburg,  summer  session,  1898  ;  instructor 
in  German,  Horace  Mann  School,  1897- 

Herbert  Vaughan  Abbott E?iglish 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1885  ;  teacher  in  secondary  schools, 
1886-88  ;  literary  critic,  Commercial  Advertiser,  1890-91  ; 
graduate  student,  Harvard  University,  1894-96  ;  assistant 
and  instructor  in  English,  Harvard  College,  1894-98  ;  in- 
structor in  English,  Horace  Mann  School,  1898- 

Mary  Davis  Chambers Drawing 

Student  in  Washington  University,  1885-87,  and  St.  Louis 
Art  Museum,  1882-87,  also  1890-91  ;  assistant  supervisor  of 
drawing  in  St.  Louis  public  schools,  1894-98  ;  instructor  in 
drawing,  Horace  Mann  School,  1898- 

Clara  Avis  Hart Mathematics 

A.B.,  Hampton  College,  1882;  B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1895; 
instructor  in  Hampton  College,  1882-93  >  student  in  Cornell 
University,  1893-95;  instructor  in  mathematics,  high  school, 
Brooklyn,  1895-97  ;  Jersey  City,  1897-98  ;  instructor  in 
mathematics,  Horace  Mann  School,  1898- 

Eliza  Rhees  Butler ,  History 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1897  ;  teacher  of  psychology  and 
education,  Paterson  Normal  School,  1897-99  ;  instructor  in 
history,  Horace  Mann  School,  1899- 

Harriet  Adelaide  Luddington Geography 

State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass.,  diploma,  1881  ;  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  diploma,  1889  ;  graduate  student  in 
Teachers  College,  1898-99  ;  principal  of  training  schools, 
1882-83;  critic  and  model  teacher  in  normal  schools,  1883-91; 
instructor  in  history,  high  school,  Riverside,  Cal.,  1893-94  ; 
principal  of  elementary  schools,  1894-95  ;  head  of  department 
of  geography  and  history,  State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,   1895-98  ;  assistant  in  geography,  Teachers  College, 
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and  instructor  in  geography,  Horace  Mann  School,   1899- 

Physical  Science 

Instructor  in  physical  science,  Horace  Mann  School,  1899- 

History 

Instructor  in  history,  Horace  Mann  School,  1899- 

Amy  SchOssler First  Grade 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1889  ;  teacher  of  first  grade, 
Horace  Mann  School,  1889- 

Ida  Elizabeth  Robbins Fourth  Grade 

Oswego  Normal  School,  diploma,  1888;  principal  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  1888-90  ;  teacher  of  fourth  grade,  Horace 
Mann  School,  1890- 

M ary  Brownson  Gillmore Eighth  Grade 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1891  ;  teacher  in  private  school, 
New  York  City,  1891-93;  student  in  Columbia  University, 
1897-98  ;  student  in  Cornell  University,  1898-99  ;  teacher  of 
eighth  grade,  Horace  Mann  School,  1893- 

Evelyn  Batchelder Second  Grade 

Student  in  Chelsea  Training  School,  1891  ;  teacher  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  1891-94  ;  teacher  in  second  grade,  Horace 
Mann  School,   1894- 

Susan  Adele  Lathrop Sixth  Grade 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1893  ;  teacher  in  elementary 
schools,  1893-95  5  teacher  of  sixth  grade,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1895- 

Mildred  Ione  Batchelder Third  Grade 

Student  in  Westfield  Normal  School,  1887-88  ;  Springfield 
Normal  School,  diploma,  1889  ;  teacher  in  elementary 
schools,  1889-95  j  teacher  of  third  grade,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1895- 

Caroline  Woodbridge  Hotchkiss Seventh  Grade 

Teacher  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  1881-89  5 
principal  of  Froebel  Academy,  1889-95  »  student  in  Radcliffe 
College,  1895-96  ;  teacher  of  seventh  grade,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1896- 

Winona  Marion  Pratt Fifth  Grade 

Bridgeport  Training  School,  diploma,   1895  ;    graduate  stu- 
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dent  at  Potsdam  Normal  School,  1896-97  ;  teacher  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  [805-96;  teacher  of  fifth  grade,  Horace 
Mann  School,  1897- 

Mary  Edwards  Calhoun Eighth  Grade 

Packer  Institute,  diploma,  1893  ;  teacher  in  Tome  Institute, 
1894-96  ;  Teachers  College,  diploma,  1898  ;  teacher  of  eighth 
grade,  Horace  Mann  School,  1898- 

Mariam  Charlotte  Winchester Fourth  Grade 

Student  in  Carleton  College,  1881-83  '■>  student  in  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  1884-86;  teacher  in  St.  Paul 
graded  schools,  1887-94  ;  critic  teacher  in  St.  Paul  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  1894-97  ;  critic  teacher  in  Winona 
Normal  School,  1897-98  ;  teacher  of  fourth  grade,  Horace 
Mann  School,  1898- 

Mary  Frederika  Kirchwey Lower  Sixth  Grade 

Graduate  of  the  Albany  High  School  and  of  the  Teachers' 
Training  School  of  Albany,  1884  ;  teacher  in  elementary 
schools,  1886-94 ;  critic  teacher  in  the  Albany  Training 
School,  1894-96  ;  teacher  in  Adelphi  Academy,  1896-98  ; 
teacher  of  lower  sixth  grade,  Horace  Mann  School,  1898- 

Anna  Bartow  Lathrop Lower  Eighth  Grade 

B.L.,  Smith  College,  1890  ;  teacher  in  college  preparatory 
schools,  1891-96  ;  student  in  Teachers  College,  Buffalo, 
1896-97  ;  teacher  of  lower  eighth  grade,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1898- 

James  Jardine Physical  Training 

Instructor  in  Dr.  Savage's  Physical  Development  Institute, 
1890-99  ;  Holy  Cross  School,  1893-95  ;  Trinity  School, 
1894-95  ;  Columbus  Catholic  Club,  1894-97  ;  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  Gymnastic  Club,  1895-96  ;  instructor  in 
physical  training,  Horace  Mann  School,  1899- 

Meriel  Wheeler  Willard Kindergarten 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1892  ;  instructor  in  public  kin- 
dergarten, 1892-93  ;  teacher  in  the  kindergarten,  Horace 
Mann  School,  and  assistant,  Teachers  College,  1893- 

Louise  Christine  Sutherland Kindergarten 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1894  ;  instructor  in  private  kin- 
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dergarten,  1894-95  ;  teacher  in  the  kindergarten,  Horace 
Mann  School,  and  assistant,  Teachers  College,  1895- 

Isabel  Cobb  French Kindergarten 

Lowell  School  of  Design,  diploma,  1890  ;  Boston  Normal 
School,  diploma,  1894  ;  director  of  Quincy  Shaw  Kindergar- 
ten, Boston,  1894-95  ;  assistant  in  public  kindergartens, 
1895-96  ;  director  in  public  kindergartens,  1896-97  ;  teacher 
in  the  kindergarten,  Horace  Mann  School,  and  assistant, 
Teachers  College,  1897- 

Mary  Seward Physical  Training 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1893  ;  teacher  in  elementary- 
schools,  1893-95  >  assistant  in  physical  training,  Horace 
Mann  School,  1894-98 ;  instructor  in  physical  training, 
1898- 

Kate  Stuart  Anthony Do??iestic  Art 

Student  in  normal  domestic  science,  Pratt  Institute,  1896-97  ; 
teacher  in  elementary  schools,  1891-92  ;  assistant  in  domestic 
art,  Teachers  College,  1897- 

Aletta  Van  Wyck  Schenck , Domestic  Art 

Instructor  in  Pratt  Institute,  1888-91  ;  teacher  in  Woman's 
Institute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1894-96  ;  assistant  in  domestic  art, 
Teachers  College,  1894- 

Matilda  Garretson  Rea Domestic  Art 

Graduate  of  the  Moravian  Seminary,  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  1876  ; 
assistant  in  domestic  art,  Teachers  College,  1894- 

Jeannette  Bliss  Gillespy English 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1896  ;  assistant  in  English,  1894- 
95  ;  instructor  in  English,  Horace  Mann  School,  1895-97  ; 
assistant  in  English,  1897- 

Emily  Vanderbilt  Brinkerhoff English 

Lockwood  Collegiate  School,  1889  ;  teacher  in  public  schools, 
Mount  Vernon,  1889-93  ;  teacher  of  English,  Mount  Vernon 
High  School,  1893-99  ;  assistant  in  English,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1899- 


TEACHERS   COLLEGE 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888  and  chartered  by  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  January 
12,  1889,  became,  by  an  agreement  dated  March  22,  1898,  a  part 
of  the  educational  system  of  Columbia  University.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University  is  president,  ex  officio,  of  Teachers 
College,  and  the  university  professors  of  philosophy  and  educa- 
tion and  of  psychology  are  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Teachers 
College,  which  is,  in  turn,  represented  upon  the  University  Coun- 
cil by  the  Dean  and  an  elected  representative  of  its  Faculty. 

Teachers  College  maintains  its  separate  corporate  organization, 
and  its  Board  of  Trustees  continues  to  assume  the  entire  financial 
responsibility  for  its  maintenance. 

Teachers  College  is  the  professional  school  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity for  the  study  of  education  and  the  training  of  teachers. 
It  takes  academic  rank  with  the  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Applied  Science.  The  purpose  of  Teachers  College  is  to  afford 
opportunity,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  both  sexes  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
of  specialists  in  various  branches  of  school  work,  and  of  princi- 
pals, supervisors,  and  superintendents  of  schools.  It  offers  to 
students  of  university  grade  and  to  experienced  teachers  the 
most  ample  facilities  for  practical  work,  as  well  as  for  special 
study  and  research. 

Graduates  of  an  approved  institution  of  learning,  a  college,  en- 
gineering school,  normal  school,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  of  these, 
who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  professional 
ability,  may  become  candidates  for  the  higher  diploma  of  Teach- 
ers College.  The  general  diploma  is  conferred  upon  students 
who  have  successfully  completed  some  one  of  the  undergraduate 
courses  offered,  and  a  departmental  diploma  upon  those  who  have 
fitted  themselves  for  certain  branches  of  school  work.     Certifi- 
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cates  of  work  actually  performed  are  granted  to  students  who 
have  pursued  partial  courses.  The  course  of  study  for  intending 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  is  so  arranged  that  undergraduate 
students  of  Columbia  College  and  of  Barnard  College,  and  stu- 
dents from  other  colleges  who  are  prepared  to  enter  the  Senior 
class  of  either  of  these  colleges,  may,  if  they  so  desire,  obtain  the 
diploma  of  Teachers  College  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Certain  courses  in  Teachers  College,  in- 
cluding all  those  in  the  department  of  Education,  may  be  counted 
in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Graduate  students  of  Teachers 
College  who  conform  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
Council,  may  thus  pursue  at  the  same  time  courses  leading  to  a 
diploma  and  a  higher  degree. 

The  Horace  Mann  School,  fully  equipped  with  kindergarten, 
elementary,  and  secondary  classes,  is  maintained  by  Teachers 
College  as  a  school  of  observation  and  practice.  It  offers  unex- 
celled advantages  for  the  investigation  of  educational  problems 
and  for  the  study  of  the  practical  work  of  teaching. 


COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION    IN   EDUCATION 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

1  *  History  of  education.  Lectures,  essays,  and  discussions. 
Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Two  sections.  Pro- 
fessor Monroe 

A  Open  to  graduates  and  to  fourth-year  students  who  have 

had  the  equivalent  of  History  I.     M.  and  W.  at  11.30. 
B  Open  to  special  and  departmental  students  and  to  regular 
students  who  have  not  had  History  I.     M.  and  W.  at  3.30. 
In  the  first  half-year  of  this  course  (a)  the  chief  types  of  ancient  education — 
Egyptian,  Chinese,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman — are  presented  in  the  light  of 
the  history  of  civilization  ;  the  continuation  of  the  course  in  the  second  half- 
year  gives  special  attention  to  (b)  the  interaction  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Chris- 
tian influences  in  forming  the  educational  ideals  and  shaping  the  school  systems 
of  mediaeval  and  modern  times.     A  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  selections  from  the  ancient  classics  and  the  works  of  later 
writers  on  education. 

Required  in  the  last  year  of  the  course  of  all  undergraduates  who  are  candi- 
dates for  a  diploma. 

2  Principles  of  education.  Lectures,  essays,  required  read- 
ing, and  discussions.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Butler 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.30,  Room  407,  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

This  course  aims  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  scientific  theory  of  education  con- 
sidered as  a  human  institution.  The  process  of  education  is  explained  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the  fundamental  principles 
thus  arrived  at  are  applied  from  the  threefold  standpoint  of  the  history  of  civil- 
ization, the  developing  powers  of  the  child,  and  the  cultivation  of  individual 
and  social  efficiency.  During  a  portion  of  the  course,  Butler's  Meaning  of 
Education,  Harris's  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education,  and  Rosenkranz's 
Philosophy  of  Education  are  used  as  texts  and  books  of  reference. 

Required  of  all  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  diploma  in 
secondary  or  elementary  teaching. 


*  Courses  designated  by  Arabic  numerals  come  under  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
College  ;  courses  designated  by  Roman  numerals,  under  some  other  faculty  of 
the  University.     Compare  page  11,  etc. 
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[8  Secondary  education.  The  historical  development  of  sec- 
ondary schools  in  Europe  and  America  ;  the  purpose  and  means 
of  secondary  education  ;  the  correlation  of  studies  and  the  peda- 
gogical problems  involved  in  secondary  education.  Lectures  and 
discussions  based  on  supplementary  reading.  Two  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Professor  Russell 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.30. 

Given  in  1898-99,  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.  Open  as  elective  to 
graduates,  qualified  seniors,  and  special  students.] 

Seminar  2  The  development  of  the  secondary  school  in 
Europe  and  America.  Two  sessions  monthly  throughout  the 
year.     Professor  Russell  and  Professor  Monroe 

W.  at  4.30. 

Open  only  to  graduate  students  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  research  and 
investigation. 

School  Economy  and  Child  Study 

6  School  supervision  and  management.  The  practical  prob- 
lems of  school  economy.  Lectures,  essays,  and  discussions.  One 
session  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  one-hour  or  a 
two-hour  course.     Superintendent  Gilbert 

W.,  4.30-6. 

This  course  includes  work  in  school  criticism  and  discipline  ;  observation  and 
study  of  typical  school  conditions,  school  organizations,  departments,  classifica- 
tions, courses  of  study,  school  appliances,  school  construction,  and  sanitation. 
These  topics  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  supervisors,  princi- 
pals, and  superintendents  of  schools. 

Open  as  elective  to  graduates,  qualified  seniors,  and  special  students. 

7  Comparative  study  of  educational  systems.  The  national 
systems  of  Germany,  France,  and  England  compared  with  our 
own  ;  free  and  compulsory  education  ;  administration  and  super- 
vision ;  training  of  teachers  ;  appointment ;  salaries  and  pensions  ; 
school  curricula  ;  methods  of  teaching ;  relations  of  elementary 
secondary,  and  higher  education.  Lectures  and  supplementary 
reading.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professor 
Russell 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.30. 

Given  in  1899-1900,  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.  Open  as  elective  to 
graduates   qualified  seniors,  and  special  students. 
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9  Child  Study.  Physical  and  mental  development  of  the  child. 
Observation,  experiments,  private  reading,  and  conferences.  Two 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Dr.  Thorndike 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  n.30. 

This  course  is  supplementary  to  the  prescribed  courses  in  systematic  and 
applied  psychology.  It  is  designed  to  present  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  scientifically  determined,  about  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind 
during  childhood  and  adolescence,  with  especial  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
these  facts  to  the  teacher.  It  will  seek  to  provide  the  student  with  sound 
criteria  for  estimating  theories  about  the  child's  mind,  and  adequate  training  in 
observation  and  experiment. 

Open  to  students  who  are  taking,  or  have  completed,  Psychology  A  and  Edu- 
cation 3.  Required  of  third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma 
in  elementary  or  kindergarten  teaching. 

Psychology  1 1 (*/««•*)  Genetic  psychology — advanced  course. 
See  p.  14.     Dr.  Thorndike 

27  School  hygiene.  The  principles  of  hygiene  applied  to  the 
physical  and  mental  conditions  of  school  work.  Lectures,  ex- 
perimental study,  and  discussion.  Three  hours  weekly  during 
the  second  half-year.     Dr.  Thorndike 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  3.30. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  hygienic  construction  of  school  buildings  ;  the 
heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  equipment,  etc.,  of  class-rooms  ;  the  hygiene  of 
instruction,  fatigue,  study,  etc.  ;  school  diseases;  defect  of  sight,  hearing,  etc.  ; 
and  simple  tests  of  physical  and  mental  ability. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Seminar  I  Administration  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States.  One  session  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professor 
Butler 

Hour  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students. 

Columbia  Library,  Room  421. 

Open  only  to  graduate  students  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  research  and 
investigation. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

3  Applications  of  psychology  in  teaching.  Discussions,  critical 
study  of  texts,  and  collateral  reading.  Three  hours  during  a  half- 
year.     Three  sections.     Mr.  Reeder 

A  Open  to  graduates  and  specially  qualified  fourth-year  stu- 
dents.    First  half-year.     M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  3.30. 
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B  Open  to  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
domestic  art,  domestic  science,  fine  arts,  or  manual  train- 
ing.    Second  half-year.    M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  11.30. 
C  Open  to  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
elementary   or  kindergarten   teaching.     Second  half-year. 
M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10.45. 
This  course  is  concerned  with  both  the  science  and  art  of  education  ;  with  the 
science  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  the  laws  of  mental  development  ;  with 
the  art  so  far  as  it  involves  the  application  of  these  laws  in  observing,  planning, 
and   teaching   a  lesson.     The  special    aim  is  the  development  of  a   scientific 
method  of  the  recitation  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  method  to  indi- 
vidual studies  and  to  standard  text-books. 

This  course  is  prerequisite  to  Education  4  and  all  practice  in  teaching.  Re- 
quired of  all  undergraduates  who  are  candidates  for  a  diploma.  Psychology  A 
or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

4  Observation  and  practice  in  teaching. 

A  Observation.  Weekly  conferences  following  observation  of 
recitations.     Also  preparation  of  lesson  plans  and  critical 
study  of  elementary  school  text-books.     Two  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year — either  half-year  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately.    Professor  McMurry  and  Mr.  Reeder 
Tu.,  1.30-3.30. 
B  Teaching.    Practice  in  teaching  under  supervision.    Study 
and   hours   to    be   arranged.     Professor    McMurry,  Mr. 
Reeder,  Miss  Wohlfarth,  and  the  heads  of  departments 
concerned 
These  courses  aim  to  acquaint  students  with  the  practical  problems  of  the 
schoolroom  ;  and  with  actual  instruction.     The  Horace  Mann  School  affords 
unexcelled  opportunities  for  observation.     A  school  of   experiment   has  been 
established  which  will  ultimately  satisfy  all  needs  of  practice  in  teaching.     Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year  special  attention  will  be  given  to  instruction  in  the  first 
grade  of  the  primary  school  ;  to  this  end  a  part  of  the  required  practice  in  teach- 
ing will  be  confined  to  this  experimental  class. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Psychology  A  and  Education  3. 
Practice  in  teaching  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  diploma. 

5  General  method.  The  ends  of  education,  the  means  for 
their  attainment,  the  relative  worth  of  studies,  correlation  and  in- 
terest. Lectures,  critical  study  of  texts,  and  discussions.  Two 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Professor  McMurry 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.30. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  determine  the  philosophical  principles  underlying 
the  science  and  art  of  education.     Special  stress  is  placed  upon  the  personality 
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\A  the  teacher  and  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  in  their  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  good  character  in  children.  This  course  supplements  Education  2  and 
3,  and  may  profitably  be  taken  with  them. 

Open  as  elective  to  graduates  and  qualified  students  in  the  last  year  of  the 
course.  Required  of  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma 
in  kindergarten  teaching. 

10  Primary  teaching.  The  general  and  specific  aims,  the 
course  of  study,  correlation,  methods  of  instruction  in  each  sub- 
ject of  the  primary  school.  Observation,  discussions,  and  lectures. 
Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Professor  McMurry 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.30. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  first 
four  grades  such  as  is  needed  by  supervisors,  principals,  and  superintendents 
of  schools,  and  by  critic  teachers  in  normal  schools. 

Open  as  an  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Seminar  3  The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  The 
outline  of  study  in  each  common-school  subject  will  be  deter- 
mined by  careful  examination  of  the  published  curricula  of  the 
best  schools  of  the  country,  by  consultation  with  the  heads  of  de- 
partments in  the  college,  and  by  extensive  discussion.  One 
session  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professor  McMurry  and 
Mr.  Reeder 

W.,  9.15-10.45. 

Open  as  elective  to  graduate  students  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  research 
and  investigation. 

26  Drawing  and  manual  training  for  the  primary  grades. 
Drawing  and  manual  training  as  expression  subjects  ;  correlation 
with  other  studies.  Conferences,  preparation  of  lessons,  observa- 
tion, and  practical  work.  Professors  Churchill,  Richards,  and 
Woolman 

M.  and  F.  at  1.30. 

Required  of  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  ele- 
mentary (primary)  teaching. 

Uneven)  Principles  and  methods  of  art  teaching.  Art  as  a 
factor  in  public  education.  Class  work,  with  lectures,  confer- 
ences, and  observation.  Three' hours  weekly  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Professor  Churchill  and  Mrs. 
Chambers 

M.  and  F.,  1.30. 

For  Fine  Arts,  see  pages  43-48. 
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12  Methods  of  teaching  biology  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field-work.  Three  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course. 
Professor  Lloyd 

W.,  9.15-11.30. 

For  Biology,  see  pages  31-32. 

13  Methods  of  teaching  English  in  secondary  schools.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  practice  teaching. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour 
course.     Professor  Baker 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  9.30. 

14  Methods  of  teaching  English  in  elementary  schools. 
Lectures,  discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  practice  teach- 
ing. Three  hours  weekly  during  the  first  half-year.  Professor 
Baker 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30. 

For  English,  see  pages  18-20. 

[15     Methods  of  teaching  French  in  secondary  schools. 
Not  given  in  1899-1900.] 

For  French,  see  pages  20-23. 

16a  Methods  of  teaching  geography  and  geology  in  second- 
ary schools.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  preparation  for  practice 
teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as 
a  two-hour  course.     Professor  Dodge 

M.  at  9.30,  and  other  hours  to  be  arranged. 

16b  Methods  of  teaching  geography  in  elementary  schools. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  preparation  for  practice  teaching. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-house 
course.  Geikie,  The  Teaching  of  Geography.  Professor  Dodge 
and  Miss  Luddington 

W.  at  10.45,  and  other  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

For  Geography  and  Geology,  see  pages  33-35. 

17  Methods  of  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools.  Es- 
says, discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  practice  teaching. 
Three  hours  weekly  during  the  second  half-year,  counting  with 
German  XIX  as  a  two-hour  course.     Mr.  Bagster-Collins 

Hours  to  be  arranged.     For  German,  see  pages  23-24. 
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18  Methods  of  teaching  Greek  in  secondary  schools.  Essays, 
discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  practice  teaching.  Three 
hours  weekly  during  the  second  half-year,  counting  with  Methods 
of  Classical  Instruction  as  a  two-hour  course.     Miss  Cochran 

Hours  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students. 
For  Greek,  seepages  24-25. 

19  Methods  of  teaching  history  in  secondary  schools.  Lec- 
tures, essays,  discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  practice 
teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as 
a  two-hour  course.     Professor  Castle 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  n.30. 

20  Methods  of  teaching  history  in  elementary  schools.  Lec- 
tures, conferences,  reference-work,  observation,  and  practice 
teaching.  Two  hours  weekly  during  the  first  half-year.  Professor 
Castle 

W.  at  10,  and  an  hour  for  observation  to  be  arranged. 
For  History,  see  pages  27-29. 

21  Methods  of  teaching  Latin  in  secondary  schools.  Essays, 
discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  practice  teaching.  Three 
hours  weekly  during  the  second  half-year,  counting  with  Methods 
of  Classical  Instruction  as  a  two-hour  course.     Mr.  C.  M.  Baker 

Hours  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students. 
For  Latin,  see  pages  25-26. 

22a  Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  manual  training. 
Lectures,  conferences,  and  reports  on  reading.  Three  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Pro- 
fessor Richards 

Tu.  at  11.30,  and  F.  at  3.30. 

22^  Organization  and  supervision  of  manual  training.  Lec- 
tures, conferences,  reports  on  reading  and  observation.  Two 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Professor  Richards 

M.  and  W.  at  11.30. 

For  Manual  Training,  see  pages  53-56. 

23  Methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  secondary  schools. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  work.  Three  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Professor 
Bikle 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30. 
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24  Methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  elementary  schools. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  work.  Three  hours  weekly 
during  the  second  half-year.     Professor  Bikle 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30. 

For  Mathematics,  see  pages  38-39. 

25  Methods  of  teaching  physical  science  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Chemistry,  first  half-year  ;  physics,  second 
half-year.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  work.  Three 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course. 
Professor  Woodhull 

M.  at  2.30,  and  F.,  2.30-4.30. 

For  Physical  Science,  see  pages  35-38. 

Note. — Education  11,   12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 

and  25  are  required  of  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  the  several  subjects 
to  which  they  relate.  A  total  of  nine  hours'  credit  for  courses  in  subject-matter, 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  must  also  be 
secured  in  each  subject  offered  for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  Department  of  Education  is  the  professional  centre  of  all  the  College 
work.  The  courses  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  and  the  various  branches  of  school  economy  are  supple- 
mented by  courses  in  the  methods  of  teaching  all  the  typical  subjects  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Students  who  have  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  which  they  intend  to  teach — always  the  first  essential  in  a 
teacher's  equipment — will  find  in  these  educational  courses  ample  facilities  for 
professional  training.  In  each  department  the  work  of  instruction  and  training 
is  vitally  related  to  the  school  of  observation  and  practice.  This  school,  known 
as  the  Horace  Mann  School,  which  contains  all  grades,  from  kindergarten  to 
college  or  technical  school,  exists  primarily  to  enable  the  instructors  and  stu- 
dents of  the  College  to  observe  and  illustrate  how  educational  theory  can  be  put 
in  practice,  and  how  practical  considerations  may  modify  theory.  It  is  the 
laboratory  of  the  College  and  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  department  of 
Education. 

The  purpose  of  the  Seminars  is  training  in  methods  of  research  in  the  history, 
theory,  and  practice  of  education.  Except  in  rare  instances,  membership  is 
confined  to  those  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  or  higher  diploma  who  have 
chosen  Education  as  their  major  subject.  Concrete  educational  problems  are 
minutely  studied,  and  the  reports  are  subjected  to  criticism  and  discussion. 
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ETHICS,    PSYCHOLOGY,    AND 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Philosophy   and    Ethics 

Philosophy  I.*  Historical  and  critical  introduction  to  philoso- 
phy. Weber's  History  of  Philosophy,  Windelband's  History  of 
Philosophy,  Kiilpe's  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  private  reading.  Three  hours  weekly.  Professor 
Butler,  assisted  by  Dr.  Marvin 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  2.30,  Room  422,  Columbia  Library. 

This  course  embraces  the  study  of  fundamental  philosophical  problems  as 
well  as  a  general  survey  of  systematic  thought  from  the  rise  of  Greek  philosophy 
to  the  present  time,  with  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  the  con- 
ceptions and  problems  of  philosophy.  Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  the  relations 
between  philosophy  and  the  development  of  civilization,  as  shown  in  the  insti- 
tutions, art,  and  literature  of  various  nations  and  periods.  This  course  serves 
as  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Philosophy  II.  Ethics,  introductory  course.  Hyslop's  Ele- 
ments of  Ethics.  Lectures,  essays,  and  discussions.  Professor 
Hyslop,  assisted  by  Dr.  Jones 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.30,  Room  417,  Columbia  Library. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  careful  and  systematic  analysis  of  elementary  con- 
ceptions in  ethics,  with  an  examination  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  this 
branch  of  philosophy.  It  deals  largely  with  theoretical  problems,  but  devotes 
a  portion  of  the  time  to  practical  questions.  The  principal  subjects  treated  are 
conscience,  its  nature,  origin,  and  authority,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  ;  motives  ;  the  will  and  its  freedom  ;  utilitarianism,  and  its 


*  Courses  of  instruction  designated  in  this  catalogue  by  Roman  numerals,  as 
Anthropology  I,  Latin  XI,  etc.,  are  not  under  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  they  are  open 
as  elective  to  qualified  students  in  Teachers  College.  Such  courses  are  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  numbers  given  in  the  departments  to  which  they 
belong.  Courses  designated  by  Arabic  numerals  are  regular  courses  in  Teachers 
College.     Compare  page  3,  etc. 
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opposing  theories  ;  the  doctrine  of  rights  ;  and  the  duties  of  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  the  state. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Philosophy  VIII.  History  and  principles  of  aesthetics.  Lect- 
ures, discussions,  and  private  reading.     Dr.  Jones 

M.  and  W.  at  11.30,  Room  417,  Columbia  Library. 

This  course  discusses  the  origin  and  development  of  theories  concerning  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  beautiful.  Primarily,  it  is  a  history  of  theories,  but 
these  are  considered  as  far  as  possible  in  relation  to  the  concrete  aesthetic  con- 
sciousness of  the  time,  and  not  merely  as  parts  of  philosophical  systems.  For 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of  culture,  of  which  aesthetic  theory  is  a 
part,  the  student  is  advised  to  take  Course  I.  References  are  to  Liibke's  History 
of  Art,  Knight's  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,  and  Bosanquet's  History  of 
Aesthetics. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Philosophy  IX.  Applied  logic  and  scientific  method.  Lect- 
ures and  discussions.     Professor  Hyslop,  assisted  by  Dr.  Jones 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30,  second  half-year. 

One  of  the  three  hours  a  week  will  be  spent  in  the  critical  examination  of  a 
special  author,  whose  statements,  opinions,  and  inferences  will  be  analyzed  and 
tested  by  the  principles  of  logic.  Two  hours  will  be  given  to  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions, which  will  be  based  upon  Jevon's  Principles  of  Science  and  Mill's 
Logic,  with  references  to  Venn,  Keynes,  Wundt,  Sigwart,  and  Bosanquet. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Psychology 

A  Elements  of  psychology.  Lectures,  practical  exercises,  and 
recitations.  Four  sections,  three  hours  a  week  during  the  first 
half-year  : 

(1)  Columbia  College.     Professor  Hyslop,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Jones 

M.,  W.,  and  F.,  at  1.30.     Open  to  men  only. 

(2)  Barnard  College.     Professor  Hyslop 

M.,  W.,  and  F.,  at  2.30.     Open  to  women  only. 

(3)  Teachers  College.     Dr.  Thorndike 

M.,  W.,  and  F.,  at  11.30.     Open  to  both  sexes.     Required 
of  first-year  students  in  departmental  courses. 

(4)  Teachers  College.     Dr.  Thorndike 

M.,  W.,  and  F.,  at  10.45.    Open  to  both  sexes.    Required 
of  third-year  students  in  general  courses. 
The  course  aims  to  give  a  general  outline  of  modern  psychology,  such  as 
should  be  included  in  a  liberal  education  and  is  essentia]  to  the  further  study  of 
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philosophy  and  of  the  mental  and  social  sciences.  This  course,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  education.  The  topics  taken  up  are  in 
general  those  of  James's  Principles  of  Psychology, 

Psychology  I.  Introduction  to  psychology.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Professors  Butler,  Cattell,  Starr,  and 
Hyslop,  Drs.  Farrand,  Boas,  and  Thorndike,  and  Mr.  Strong 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the  subject-matter  and 
methods  of  modern  psychology.     The  ground  covered  is  as  follows  : 
A     Prolegomena  to  psychology.     Six  lectures.     Professor  Butler 
B     Physiological  psychology.     Eight  lectures.     Dr.  Farrand 
C     Experimental  psychology.     Eight  lectures.     Professor  Cattell 
D     Genetic  psychology.     Seven  lectures.     Dr.  Thorndike 
E     Racial  and  individual  psychology.     Seven  lectures.     Dr.  Boas 
F     Pathological  psychology.     Three  lectures.     Dr.  Starr 
G     General  psychology.     Eight  lectures.     Professor  HYSLOr 
H    Philosophy  of  mind.     Six  lectures.     Mr.  Strong 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Psychology  II.  Experimental  psychology,  introductory  course. 
Lectures,  themes,  and  experiments.  Two  hours  weekly.  Pro- 
fessor Cattell 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

This  course  is  introductory  to  the  more  advanced  courses  in  psychology,  and 
is  intended  to  give  such  knowledge  of  modern  psychological  methods  and  results 
as  should  be  included  in  a  liberal  education.  The  senses  are  studied  during  the 
first  half-year  with  regard  to  the  interrelations  of  physics,  physiology,  and 
psychology.  In  the  second  half-year  the  higher  mental  processes  are  reviewed 
in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  experimental  methods. 

Members  of  this  course  are  recommended  to  read  James's  Principles  of 
Psychology  and  Wundt's  Physiologische  Psychologic  The  chief  reading,  how- 
ever, consists  in  the  working  up  of  special  topics  by  each  student. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Psychology  III.  Experimental  psychology,  laboratory  work. 
Two  or  four  hours  weekly,  counting  as  a  one-  or  two-hour  course. 
Professor  Cattell,  assisted  by  Mr.  Franz 

Tu.  and  Th.,  9.30  and  1.30-3.30,  and  S.,  9.30-1 1.30,  Psycho- 
logical Laboratory. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  students  attending  Course  II  opportunities  for 
laboratory  work.  A  series  of  experiments  and  measurements  is  made  by  the 
student  covering  the  chief  topics  and  methods  of  experimental  psychology. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 
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Psychology  IV.  The  methods  of  experimental  psychology. 
Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  reports.  Two  hours  weekly.  Pro- 
fessor Cattell 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  12.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

The  subject  of  this  course  is  proposed  for  1899-igoo  only,  the  course  being 
altered  each  year,  so  that  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  may  be  able  to  in- 
vestigate different  subjects.  This  course  is  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  students 
wishing  to  attend  it,  the  methods  being  those  of  the  seminar.  Students  are  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  experiments,  verifying  researches  made  by  others,  and 
undertaking  original  research,  and  to  report  on  these  and  on  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Psychology  V.  Research  work  in  experimental  psychology. 
Professor  Cattell,  assisted  by  Mr.  Franz 

Daily,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

Students  looking  forward  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  scien- 
tific men,  are  given  in  this  course  opportunity  for  psychological  research  in  any 
direction.  The  laboratory  has  been  specially  arranged  and  the  apparatus 
secured  for  such  research,  and  any  additional  or  new  apparatus  required  for 
special  investigation  will  be  at  once  secured. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Psychology  X.  Experimental  psychology,  with  reference  to  its 
applications  in  education.     Mr.  Franz 

S.  at  11.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

This  course  treats  the  same  topics  as  Psychology  II,  but  more  briefly,  except 
in  the  case  of  subjects  of  special  interest  to  teachers,  which  are  fully  discussed. 
Such  subjects  are  the  testing  of  the  senses,  motor  aptitudes,  fatigue,  attention, 
memory,  etc.  Psychology  III  should,  when  possible,  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  this  course. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

llieieven).  Genetic  psychology,  advanced  course.  Dr.  Thorn- 
dike 

Th.,  1.30-3.30,  Teachers  College. 

This  course  gives  opportunity  for  a  thorough  study  by  lectures  and  seminar 
methods  of  the  development  of  the  child,  and  the  conditions  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment on  which  it  depends.  Comparisons  are  made  with  the  mind  of  the 
lower  animals  and  of  savages,  and  with  defective  and  delinquent  children.  The 
influences  of  educational  methods  on  physical  and  mental  growth  are  fully  treated. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Psychology  VI.  General  psychology,  advanced  course.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  private  reading.  Two  hours  weekly.  Mr. 
Strong 
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M.,  \\\,  and  F.  at  10.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

This  course  consists  «>f  acritical  study  of  James's  Principles  of  Psychology, 
The  principal  topics  discussed  are:  the  conception  of  the  "stream  of  con- 
sciousness," with  its  various  characters  ;  the  relation  between  sensation  and  per- 
ception ;  the  psychology  of  space  and  time  ;  the  nature  of  the  image  and  the 
concept  ;  the  different  theories  of  association,  attention,  belief,  emotion,  and 
will  ;  the  consciousness  of  self ;  unconscious  mental  states  ;  the  relations  of 
mind  and  body.  References  are  given  for  private  reading,  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  discussion. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Psychology  VII.  Diseases  of  the  mind  and  nervous  system. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations.  One  hour  weekly.  Professor 
Starr 

Th.,  4-5,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — men  only. 

Psychology  VIII.  Physiological  psychology,  general  course. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.     Dr.  Farrand 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  central  nervous  system.  A  brief  general  discus- 
sion of  its  development  through  lower  forms  to  the  higher  will  be  followed  by  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  central  nervous  system,  this 
in  turn  leading  up  to  its  physiology.  Attention  is  called  throughout  to  the 
psychological  bearing  of  the  facts  under  discussion. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Psychology  IX.    Abnormal  and  pathological  psychology.     Lec- 
tures and  discussions.     Dr.  Farrand 
F.  at  12.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

This  course  treats  of  insanity,  idiocy,  and  imbecility,  illusions  and  hallucina- 
tions, hypnotism,  obscure  mental  phenomena,  and  related  topics. 
Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Psychology  XII.  Research  work  in  physiological  and  abnormal 
psychology  and  in  ethnology.     Consultations.     Dr.  Farrand 

Hours  to  be  arranged.     Psychological  Laboratory. 

This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees.  Original  investigations  are  undertaken  in  consultation  with 
the  instructor. 

EQUIPMENT 

These  twelve  courses  cover  the  field  of  modern  psychology,  from  its  elements 
to  the  most  specialized  university  work.  Psychology  A  is  prerequisite  to  the 
other  courses,  except  that  Course  I  may  with  advantage  be  taken  in  the  same 
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year.  Psychology  II,  III,  VIII,  and  X  are  introductory  courses,  which  may 
be  elected  in  the  last  year  of  undergraduate  or  the  first  year  of  graduate  work. 
The  other  courses  are  for  advanced  students. 

All  the  courses  are  open  to  qualified  students,  both  men  and  women,  except 
that  Course  VII  is  open  to  men  only.  Courses  A,  VII,  and  XI  are  given  at 
the  places  indicated  ;  the  others  are  given  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  on 
the  second  floor  of  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  contains  ten  rooms,  and  was  built  and  equipped 
for  teaching  and  research  in  psychology.  It  contains  a  large  lecture  room,  a 
seminar  room  with  a  department  library,  a  workshop  in  which  an  instrument 
maker  is  continually  employed,  and  rooms  for  laboratory  work  and  research. 
The  collection  of  apparatus,  gradually  secured  at  a  cost  of  over  $6000,  includes 
the  apparatus  required  for  the  courses  of  instruction  and  for  research,  and  is 
being  continually  enlarged. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  the  courses  in  psychology  and  related  sub- 
jects will  be  found  in  the  announcement  issued  by  the  Division  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  and  Education,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
secretary. 

Anthropology 

Anthropology  I.  General  introductory  course.  Lectures, 
essays,  and  discussions.  First  half-year  :  Physical  anthropology 
and  linguistics.  Dr.  Boas  Second  half-year :  Ethnology.  Dr. 
Farrand 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  course  a  description  of  human  races  and  of  their  dis- 
tribution is  given.  The  physical  characters  of  the  earliest  human  remains  and 
their  relations  to  present  forms  are  discussed,  and  types  of  languages  and  their 
geographical  distribution  are  described.  In  the  second  half  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  primitive  man  is  discussed,  which  is  followed  by  a  description  of 
types  of  primitive  culture  and  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  development  of 
particular  phases  of  culture. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Anthropology  II.  The  statistical  study  of  variation,  intro- 
ductory course.     Lectures,  essays,  and  discussions.     Dr.  Boas 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  9.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  variation  for 
students  of  anthropology,  biology,  and  psychology.  The  characteristic  features 
of  variability  and  the  methods  of  treatment  are  discussed.  Practical  work  on 
anthropological,  biological,  and  psychological  material  supplements  the  lectures. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Anthropology  III.  Ethnology,  primitive  culture.  Lectures, 
papers,  and  discussions.     Dr.  Farrand 

M.  and  W.  at  12.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 
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This  course  consists  of  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  questions  involved  in 
primitive  culture,  such  as  the  origin  and  development  of  mythology,  morality 
and  religion,  education,  art,  social  customs,  etc.  Students  are  expected  to 
have  taken  Anthropology  I,  or  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  previous  work, 
before  being  admitted  to  this  course. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — men  only. 

Anthropology  IV.  Physical  anthropology.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.     Dr.  Boas 

W.,  9.30-11.30,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  in  physical  anthropology,  including  charac- 
teristics of  the  races  of  man,  influences  of  social  conditions  upon  anatomical 
features,  growth,  etc.  The  collections  and  instruments  belonging  to  the 
Anthropological  Department  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  will 
be  accessible  to  students  in  this  course.  Course  II  or  its  equivalent  is  pre- 
requisite. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Anthropology  V.  Physical  anthropology,  research  work.  Dr. 
Boas 

Daily,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Laboratory  work  for  advanced  students  in  connection  with  Course  IV,  lead 
ing  to  the  higher  degrees. 

Anthropology  VI.  North  American  languages.  Lectures  and 
discussions.     Dr.  Boas 

Tu.,  10.30-12.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

Selected  languages  representing  different  types  will  be  discussed.  Indian 
myths  will  be  translated  in  connection  with  grammatical  interpretation.  The 
course  extends  over  two  years,  allowing  time  for  the  consideration  of  repre- 
sentative types  of  North  American  languages. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

EQUIPMENT 

Courses  I  and  II  are  introductory  and  may  be  elected  in  the  last  year  of 
undergraduate  or  in  the  first  year  of  graduate  work.  The  other  courses  are 
for  advanced  students.  The  courses  are  open  to  qualified  students,  except  that 
Course  III  is  open  to  men  only.  Courses  I,  II,  III,  and  VI  are  given  in 
the  Psychological  Laboratory,  Schermerhorn  Hall,  where  the  necessary  material 
for  demonstration  and  research  has  been  secured.  Courses  'IV  and  V  are 
given  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  where  collections  of  great 
value  are  available. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  LANGUAGE 
AND   LITERATURE 

English 

1  Literature  and  composition.  Interpretative  and  critical 
study  of  literature  ;  stories  and  comedies  ;  rhetorical  analysis. 
Lectures,  recitations,  readings,  and  weekly  themes.  Hawthorne's 
Twice  Told  Tales,  George  Eliot's  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,  Shak- 
spere's  As  You  Like  It  and  Twelfth  Night;  Genung's  Practical 
Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Analysis.  Three  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Dr.  Krapp 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  9.15. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  elementary  or  kindergarten  teaching. 

2  Literature  and  analysis.  Interpretative  and  critical  study 
of  literature  ;  logical  analysis  of  essays.  Shakspere's  Hamlet  and 
Macbeth;  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  or  Browning. 
Lectures,  recitations,  private  readings,  and  weekly  themes.  Three 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Dr.  Krapp 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10. 

Open  as  elective  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  I  or  its  equivalent. 
Required  of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  ele- 
mentary or  kindergarten  teaching. 

3  The  folk-story.  Lectures  and  readings.  Two  hours  weekly 
during  the  second  half-year.     Dr.  Krapp 

W.  and  F.  at  10.45. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  open  to  the  general  reader  the  storehouse  of 
popular  narrative  literature.  The  course  will  deal  with  typical  collections  from 
the  literatures  of  different  periods  and  peoples,  beginning  with  the  collections 
of  the  East  and  coming  down  through  the  Western  literature  of  fable,  fairy 
tale,  myth,  and  popular  romance. 

Open  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  second-year  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching. 

[4  Reading.  Training  in  enunciation  and  the  use  of  the 
voice  ;  study  and  practice  in  emphasis,  phrasing,  etc.  ;  readings 
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from  Shakspere  and  Browning.    One  hour  weekly  throughout  the 
year.     Mrs.  Judd 

M.  at  10.45. 

Not  given  in  1 899-1900.] 

5  Seminar.  Investigation  of  the  conditions  of  English  teach- 
ing. Readings,  theses,  investigation  of  English  work  in  second- 
ary schools,  with  critical  study  of  literature  from  the  standpoint 
of  subject-matter  and  method.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  re- 
ports.    One  hour  weekly.     Professor  Baker 

W.  at  3.30. 

Open  to  graduates  and  qualified  fourth-year  students. 

Education  13  Methods  of  teaching  English  in  secondary 
schools.  Lectures,  readings,  written  work,  observation,  and 
practice-teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as  a  two-hour  course.     Professor  Baker 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  9.30. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  intending  teachers  in  high  schools, 
academies,  and  college-preparatory  schools.  The  work  is  as  follows  :  (a)  Liter- 
ature— first  half-year  :  interpretative  and  critical  study  of  typical  stories, 
poems,  essays,  and  dramas  ;  principles  of  selection  and  presentation  of  litera- 
ture in  secondary  schools  ;  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  literature.  (&)  Com- 
position— second  half-year  :  the  study  of  typical  forms  of  prose  with  reference 
to  their  use  in  teaching  composition  ;  principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
rhetoric  and  composition. 

Open  to  qualified  fourth-year  students  and  to  graduates.  Required  of  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  English. 

Education  14  Methods  of  teaching  English  in  elementary 
schools.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  private  readings.  Laurie's 
Language  and  Linguistic  Method  will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 
Three  hours  weekly  during  the  first  half-year.     Professor  Baker 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30. 

The  course  includes  (a)  a  study  of  typical  stories,  essays,  and  poems  ;  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  and  criticism  ;  principles  of  selection,  adaptation,  and 
presentation  of  literature  in  the  elementary  schools ;  the  study  of  interest,  at- 
tention, and  correlation  ;  (b)  language  teaching — aims,  scope,  and  methods  of 
the  work  of  reading,  composition,  and  grammar;  observation,  lesson-plans, 
and  practice-teaching. 

Open  as  elective  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  I  and  2,  or  their 
equivalent.  Required  of  all  third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
diploma  in  elementary  teaching. 
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EQUIPMENT 

The  English  Department  offers  also,  as  part  of  the  required  work,  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  and  practice,  under  direction  and  criticism,  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School.  These  privileges  are  open  only  to  specially  qualified 
students,  who  have  satisfied  their  instructors  that  they  may  do  such  work  with 
profit  to  themselves  and  without  injury  to  the  school.  The  range  of  work 
open  to  such  students  is  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  end  of  the  college  pre- 
paratory course.  It  includes  reading,  language-work  and  composition,  and 
the  study  of  literature. 

Opportunities  for  further  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  English  are  open  to 
all  properly  qualified  students  of  Teachers  College.  Those  who  desire  may, 
under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University,  elect  university  courses  in  gen- 
eral literature,  in  the  theory  of  criticism,  in  the  historical  study  of  the  English 
language,  and  in  rhetoric  and  composition.  The  following  courses  in  Columbia 
University  are  open  under  the  usual  restrictions  to  both  men  and  women  who 
are  students  in  Teachers  College  :  English  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  ;  Literature  7, 
8,  9,  10,  and  II  ;  Rhetoric  3  and  7.  All  courses  in  these  departments  of 
Columbia  University  are  open  to  male  students  of  Teachers  College  who  satisfy 
the  requirements.  Women  students  of  Teachers  College  have  access,  under 
similar  conditions,  to  all  courses  in  English  given  at  Barnard  College.  For 
further  information  concerning  these  courses  see  the  announcements  of  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  of  the  Division  of  English  and  Literature.  Ad- 
ditional courses  in  literature  and  composition  may  be  found  in  the  Teachers 
College  announcement  of  extension  courses. 

French 

[Education  15  Methods  of  teaching  French  in  secondary 
schools. 

Not  given  in  1899-1900.] 

French  XVII.  Teachers'  course.  Lectures,  essays,  reports, 
and  practical  exercises.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Cohn 

M.  and  W.  at  3.30. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  intend  to  teach  French.  At  the 
opening  of  the  course  the  various  methods  now  used  in  teaching  French  and 
the  comparative  value  of  class-room  exercises  will  be  discussed.  The  close  of 
the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  explanations  needed  by  pupils 
for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  and  main  facts  of  French  gram- 
mar. A  study  of  the  component  parts  of  the  French  sentence  will  form  an 
important  element  of  the  course. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  French.  Prerequisite  to  Edu- 
cation 15. 
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French  XI.  History  of  literary  criticism  in  France,  especially 
Sainte-Beuve  and  Brunetiere.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year.     Mr.  Bargy 

M.  and  W.  at  3.30. 

Literary  criticism  will  be  studied  from  its  beginnings  in  France  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  Joachim  du  Bellay  {Defense  et 
illustration  de  la  langtte  francaise),  Malherbe,  Boileau,  La  Bruyere,  to  the 
critical  utterances  of  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere,  to  Voltaire  considered  as 
a  literary  critic,  to  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
La  Harpe  and  Villemain.  The  above  review  will  fill  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
first  half-year.  It  will  be  followed  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  Sainte-Beuve's 
works,  with  which  every  student  will  be  expected  to  make  himself  familiar. 
The  last  lectures  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  Brunetiere  and  to  the  younger 
critics,  especially  to  Anatole  France  and  Jules  Lemaitre.  The  course  will  be 
conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  French.  Once  or  twice  in  the  year  an  essay 
will  have  to  be  written,  preferably  in  French. 

No  book  is  especially  prescribed  for  this  course,  but  every  student  will  be 
expected  to  make  constant  use  of  the  resources  of  the  University  library. 
Special  subjects  will  be  assigned  to  him,  upon  which  he  will  have  to  report  be- 
fore the  class. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Recommended  to  students  who  are 
candidates  for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  French. 

French  XII.  History  of  the  French  language.  Two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year.     Professor  Todd 

M.  and  W.  at  12.30. 

This  course  is  intended  to  afford  students  of  French  an  opportunity  to  extend 
and  confirm  their  practical  knowledge  by  acquiring  an  adequate  insight  into  the 
processes  by  which  the  French  language  has  reached  its  present  development  as 
to  form,  structure,  and  vocabulary.  At  every  stage  of  the  course  the  primary 
aim  will  be  not  to  expound  philological  theories  as  such,  but  rather  to  throw 
historical  light  upon  phenomena  which  may  before  have  appeared  to  the  student 
to  be  anomalous,  difficult,  or  obscure.  In  the  second  half-year  a  special  fea- 
ture of  the  course  will  be  the  systematic  elucidation  of  a  large  number  of  the 
peculiar  phrases  and  perplexing  idioms — many  of  them  in  every-day  use — which 
are  so  often  misapprehended  even  by  those  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
language  is  otherwise  extensive.  In  connection  with  this  portion  of  the  work, 
there  will  be  assigned  to  individual  students  the  criticism  and  correction  of  cur- 
rently published  translations  from  the  French,  to  be  reported  on  before  the 
class.  The  principal  text-book  will  be  Darmesteter's  Cours  de  grammaire  his- 
torique  (complete  in  four  parts). 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — men  only.  Recommended  to  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  French. 

French  XIII.  Old  French.  Reading  of  selected  extracts. 
Two  hours  weekly  during  the  first  half-year. 
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Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.30. 

This  course  is  planned  especially  for  those  students  who,  without  intending 
to  become  teachers  of  French  or  to  pursue  advanced  courses  in  philology,  may 
still  wish  to  acquire,  for  historical  or  literary  purposes,  the  ability  to  read  in- 
telligently French  productions  of  the  earliest  period.  Only  such  knowledge  of 
phonology  and  grammar  forms  will  be  required  as  may  prove  most  useful  in 
view  of  the  practical  object  of  the  course.  The  work  will  consist  chiefly  of  the 
interpretation  in  modern  French  of  extracts  from  the  Chansons  de  geste  and 
other  great  narrative  compositions  in  prose  and  verse. 

Books:  Cledat,  Morceaux  choisis  des  auleurs  francais  du  moyen  dge ;  Gas- 
ton Paris,  La  litterature  francaise  au  moyen  dge. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

French  XIV.  The  French  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages.  Two 
hours  weekly  during  the  second  half-year. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.30. 

Subject :  the  literary  development  of  the  French  language  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  written  composition  of 
La  Chanson  de  Roland  to  the  times  of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne.  The  work  is 
based  on  the  writings  of  Villehardouin.  Joinville,  Froissart,  and  Comines.  An 
important  feature  of  this  course,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  the  render- 
ing throughout  of  the  older  texts  into  modern  French. 

Books:  Petit  de  Julleville,  Chroniqueurs  francais  du  moyen  dge;  Gaston 
Paris,  La  litterature  francaise  au  moyen  dge. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Romance  Philology  I.  Introduction  to  Romance  philology. 
Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Professor  Todd 

M.  and  W.  at  3.30. 
-  This  course  will  begin  with  an  outline  presentation  of  the  more  elementary 
literature  of  Romance  philology,  with  a  view  to  orienting  the  student  in  his  first 
survey  of  a  broad  field.  All  the  works  most  useful  to  the  beginner  and  most 
fundamental  to  the  scholar,  including  the  numerous  special  periodicals,  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  with  such  general  indication  of  their  import 
as  may  prove  stimulating  and  helpful. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  brief  exposition  of  the  origin  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, and  a  study  of  their  geographical  distribution  and  their  affiliations  as 
languages  and  dialects.  Next  will  be  presented  a  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
troduction to  physiological  phonetics,  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  the  treatment  of  Romance  phonology,  which  will  be  applied  to  the  com- 
parative study  of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  essentials  of  the  subject, 
with  exclusion  of  confusing  details,  will  be  discussed  on  the  lines  of  Meyer- 
Lubke's  Grammatik  der  romanischen  Sprachen,  vol.  i.  (Leipzig,  1889),  which 
will  be  used  as  a  general  reference  book.  In  the  second  half-year,  Romance 
morphology  will  be  similarly  treated  with  use  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  same  work. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  fourth-year  and  graduate  students. 
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Students  intending  to  become  teachers  of  French  are  strongly  recommended 
to  make  themselves  proficient  in  Latin,  and  to  secure  for  themselves  at  least  a 
reading  knowledge  of  German. 

German 

Education  17  Methods  of  teaching  German  in  secondary- 
schools.  Essays,  discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  practice- 
teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  during  the  second  half-year, 
counting  with  German  XIX  as  a  two-hour  course.  Mr.  Bagster- 
Collins 

Hours  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  German  VI,  IX,  and  XIX.  Required  of 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  German. 

German  XIX.  Teachers'  course.  Lectures,  essays,  reports, 
and  practical  exercises.  Two  hours  weekly  during  the  first  half- 
year,  counting  with  Education  17  as  a  two-hour  course.  Professor 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Babbitt 

W.  and  F.  at  4.30,  Room  308  W. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  general  principles  underlying  the  teaching  of 
living  languages,  with  the  special  educational  value  of  German,  with  methods 
and  theories  of  teaching,  and  with  the  organization  of  German  instruction  in 
secondary  schools. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  German.  Prerequisite  to  Edu- 
cation 17. 

German  VI.  History  of  German  literature  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout 
the  year.     Professor  Thomas 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  9.30. 

The  course  offers  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  general  development  of  German 
literature.  It  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  more  important  writings 
and  writers,  to  give  a  clear  though  general  idea  of  the  character  of  epochs,  and 
of  the  growth  and  decay  of  literary  tendencies,  forms,  and  ideals.  The  relation 
of  literary  to  social,  political,  and  religious  history  receives  much  attention.  An 
essential  part  of  the  work  will  consist  of  the  reading  and  discussion  of  illustra- 
tive selections  from  M tiller's  German  Classics.  Being  a  general  survey  of  the 
field,  the  course  is  recommended  as  an  introduction  to  any  or  all  of  the  advanced 
electives  in  German  literature. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.     Prerequisite  to  German  XIX. 

German   IX.     History  of  the  German  language.     Two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year.     Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30. 
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The  object  of  the  course,  which  consists  of  lectures  and  the  interpretation  of 
texts,  is  to  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  the  High  German  literary  language 
from  the  rise  of  the  middle  dialects  in  the  Middle  High  German  period  to  the 
present  time,  and  to  explain  throughout  the  changes  in  phonetic  conditions 
and  the  genesis  of  grammatical  forms.  Wright's  Primers  of  Old  and  Middle 
High  German  will  be  used  for  the  early  periods,  and  selected  texts  from  the 
Neudrucke  deutscher  Litte7'aturwerke  for  Luther  and  subsequent  writers. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.     Prerequisite  to  German  XIX. 

Greek 

Education  18  Methods  of  teaching  Greek  in  secondary 
schools.  Essays,  discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  prac- 
tice-teaching. Three  hours  weekly  during  the  second  half-year, 
counting  with  Methods  of  Classical  Instruction  as  a  two-hour 
course.     Miss  Cochran 

Hours  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  Greek. 

Methods  of  Classical  Instruction.  Teachers'  course.  Lec- 
tures, essays,  and  reports  on  observation.  Two  hours  weekly 
during  the  first  half-year,  counting  with  Education  18  or  21  as  a 
two-hour  course.  Professors  Perry,  Peck,  Wheeler,  and  Eg- 
bert, Drs.  McCrea  and  Young 

Hours  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students. 

This  course  includes  a  comparative  study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature, 
history,  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  art,  and  archaeology,  so  far  as  these  bear 
upon  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  secondary  schools  ;  a  consideration  of 
forms,  syntax,  reading,  writing,  and  scanning  of  text-books,  maps,  photographs, 
casts,  and  other  illustrations,  and  of  the  choice  of  authors  from  the  view-point 
of  the  teacher. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Prerequisite 
to  Education  18  and  21. 

Greek  I.  Elements  of  Greek  archaeology.  Two  hours  weekly, 
first  half-year.     Dr.  Young  and  Dr.  Rogers 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Greek  II.  Course  in  sight-reading.  Two  hours  weekly,  second 
half-year.     Professors  Perry,  Wheeler,  and  Dr.  Young 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Greek    IV.     Rapid    reading   of    Homer.     Two    hours    weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Professors  Wheeler  and  Perry 
Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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Greek  VII.  Greek  composition,  advanced  course.  Two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year.     Professor  Wheeler 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Greek  XVIII.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  archaeology  ; 
sculpture.     Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Dr.  Young 

Open  as  elective  to  fourth-year  and  graduate  students.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

For  a  fuller  statement  concerning  these  courses,  and  for  additional  courses  in 
Greek,  see  the  announcement  of  the  Division  of  Classical  Philology. 

Latin 

Education  21  Methods  of  teaching  Latin  in  secondary 
schools.  Essays,  discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  prac- 
tice-teaching. Three  hours  weekly  during  the  second  half-year, 
counting  with  Methods  of  Classical  Instruction  as  a  two-hour 
course.     Mr.  C.  M.  Baker 

Hours  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  Latin. 

Methods  of  Classical  Instruction.  Teachers'  course.  Lectures, 
essays,  and  reports  on  observation.  Two  hours  weekly  during 
the  first  half-year,  counting  with  Education  21  or  18  as  a  two- 
hour  course.  Professors  Peck,  Perry,  Wheeler,  and  Egbert, 
Drs.  McCrea  and  Young 

Hours  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students. 

See  under  Greek  for  a  fuller  description  of  this  course. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Prerequisite 
to  Education  21  and  18. 

Latin    VI.     Rapid    reading   of    Horace.     Two    hours    weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Professor  Peck 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.30. 
Open  to  qualified  fourth-year  and  graduate  students. 

Latin  X.  The  private  life  of  the  Romans.  Illustrated  lectures, 
with  supplementary  reading.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year.     Dr.  McCrea 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  private  life 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  lectures  will  be  illustrated,  wherever  possible,  by  photo- 
graphs and  lantern-slides.     The  student  will  find  the  following  works  of  special 
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value  :  Marquardt-Mau,  Das  Privaileben  der  Romer  (Leipzig,  1886);  Friedlander, 
Sittengeschichte  Roms  (Leipzig,  1888-90) ;  Lanciani,  Ancient  Ronie  in  the  Light 
of  Recent  Discoveries  (Boston  and  New  York,  1888),  and  the  same  author's 
Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome  (Boston  and  New  York,  1897);  Menard, 
La  vie  prive'e  des  anciens  (Paris,  1880)  ;  Overbeck-Mau,  Pompeii  (Leipzig, 
1884) ;  Becker- Goll,  Gall  us  (Leipzig,  1880-82). 
Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — men  only. 

Latin  XX.  Methods  of  classical  study :  Latin.  Professors 
Peck  and  Egbert,  Dr.  McCrea  and  Mr.  Burchell 

For  a  fuller  statement  of  this  course,  and  for  other  courses  in  Latin,  see  the 
announcement  of  the  Division  of  Classical  Philology. 
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ECONOMICS,   AND    SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

History 

1  Development  of  mediaeval  and  modern  civilization.  Reci- 
tations, occasional  lectures,  conferences,  essays,  and  reference 
work.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professor 
Monroe 

A    M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10.45. 

B    M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  4.30. 

A  brief  review  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  Grecian  and  Roman  civili- 
zation ;  a  similar  study  of  Teutonic  civilization,  and  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  two  ;  the  fusion  of  the  two  civilizations  in  the  Empire  and  feudalism  ;  the 
contest  between  Empire  and  Papacy,  and  the  later  development  of  each  ;  the 
growth  of  the  nationalities  of  France,  Italy,  and  England.  Such  general  topics 
as  the  Crusades,  the  Renaissance,  etc.,  are  first  treated  in  their  relation  to  the 
several  nations  and  then  reviewed  as  single  movements. 

Required  of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  element- 
ary or  kindergarten  teaching.  This  course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  prerequisite  to 
Education  I  and  History  2. 

2  History  of  the  United  States.  Recitations,  occasional  lec- 
tures, and  essays.     Three  hours  weekly. 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  11.30. 

A  study  of  the  colonies  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  to  show 
the  nature  of  southern,  middle,  and  northern  colonial  life  and  institutions  ;  the 
struggle  between  the  French  and  English  for  control  of  the  continent ;  the  con- 
test of  the  colonists  with  the  mother  country  ;  the  attempt  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment based  upon  States'  rights,  and,  when  this  failed,  upon  nationality  ;  the 
growth  of  political  parties  ;  the  nationalization  of  democracy  ;  the  westward 
expansion  of  the  nation  ;  the  slavery  controversy  ;  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
nation. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  second-year  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  elementary  or  kindergarten  teaching. 
This  course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  prerequisite  to  Education  19  and  20. 

4  Outline  of  industrial  evolution  of  society.  Lectures  and 
reference  work.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professor 
Castle 
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Th.  at  11.30. 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  industrial  organization.  Primitive  and  ancient  in- 
dustrial life  ;  the  manor  and  guld  systems  ;  the  mediaeval  system  and  its  over- 
throw ;  the  household  system  ;  the  factory  system  ;  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  influences  of  various  typical  industries  in  the  United  States. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  art  or  domestic  science.  Given  in 
1899-1900  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter. 

[5  Social  reform  movements.  Lectures,  reference  and  field 
work.     One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Th.  at  11.30. 

A  brief  consideration  of  theories  underlying  reform  movements  ;  a  detailed 
study  of  some  typical  social  problems, — e.  g.,  congestion  of  population  in  cities, 
housing  of  the  poor,  conflicts  between  employers  and  employed,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  employment  of  children  and  women  in  industry,  distribution  of  the 
products  of  industry,  deleterious  economic  consumption,  etc. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who  are 
candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  art.  Given  in  1900-1901  and  alternate 
years  thereafter.] 

6  Seminar.  Investigation  in  methods  of  teaching  history. 
Conferences,  observation,  and  practice  work.  One  session  weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Professor  Castle 

W.  at  10.45. 

The  subject  for  the  coming  year  will  be  the  teaching  of  United  States  history 
in  secondary  and  elementary  schools. 

Open  to  graduates,  to  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma 
in  elementary  teaching,  and  to  qualified  teachers. 

Education  19  Methods  of  teaching  history  in  secondary 
schools.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a 
two-hour  course.     Professor  Castle 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.30. 

Investigation  of  some  historical  topic  to  show  use  of  material  by  the  teacher  ; 
methods  of  presenting  subject-matter  to  classes  ;  observation  and  practice  work 
in  Horace  Mann  School ;  observation  and  reports  upon  history  work  in  some 
of  the  city  schools. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  history. 

Education  20  Methods  of  teaching  history  in  elementary 
schools.  Lectures,  conferences,  reference  work,  observation,  and 
practice-teaching.  Two  hours  weekly,  first  half-year.  Professor 
Castle 

W.  at  10,  and  an  additional  hour  to  be  arranged. 
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Lectures  on  the  educational  v;ilue  of  history,  its  place  in  the  curriculum,  and 
the  methods  of  teaching  it  applicable  to  the  different  grades  ;  observation  and 
criticism  of  model  lessons  ;  valuation  of  text-books  and  courses  of  study  ; 
preparation  of  lesson-plans,  and  practice-teaching  when  it  can  be  conducted 
without  injury  to  the  classes  taught. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  courses  in  history  are  designed  to  impart  knowledge  of  historic  fact, 
methods  of  independent  investigation  and  interpretation,  and  special  training 
in  the  direct  presentation  to  classes  of  such  historic  material  as  may  be  suc- 
cessfully used  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
subject-matter  will  be  given  in  CoLumbia  University  and  Barnard  College  ;  the 
special  methods  in  Teachers  College. 

All  courses  in  history  given  in  Columbia  University  are  open  to  men  who  can 
give  evidence  of  the  proper  previous  training.  History  VI,  X,  XI,  XII, 
XlVa,  XlVb,  XV,  XVI,  XVIII,  XXII,  XXX,  and  XXXII  are  open  to 
women  who  have  the  required  preparation.  All  history  courses  given  in  Bar- 
nard College  are  open  to  women  in  Teachers  College  on  the  same  conditions  as 
to  Barnard  students. 

Advanced  courses,  open  to  graduates  and  specially  qualified  students,  afford 
opportunities  for  the  investigation  of  the  peculiar  problems  and  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  teaching  of  history  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  This  work  will  include  actual  teaching  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  ; 
observation  in  some  of  the  city  schools  ;  gathering  of  data  concerning  history 
work  in  this  and  foreign  countries  ;  and  a  close  study  of  some  one  historic 
period  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  possible  method  of  presenting  this 
subject  to  various  classes  of  students. 

Students  have  the  use  of  Columbia  University  library.  The  Hemenway  col- 
lection of  American  history  in  the  Bryson  Library  of  Teachers  College  contains 
all  of  the  standard  authors,  the  best  State  histories,  and  many  original  sources. 

Economics  and  Social  Science 

Political  economy  A.  Principles  of  political  economy.  Reci- 
tations and  essays.  Three  hours,  second  half-year,  counting  as 
one  and  one-half  hour  course.  Professor  Mayo-Smith  and  Mr. 
Day 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
A.B.  degree  and  the  college  diploma  in  secondary  teaching. 

Political  economy  I.  Economic  history.  Selected  text-books, 
recitations,  essays,  and  lectures.  Three  hours,  first  half-year, 
counting  as  one  and  one-half  hour  course.  Professor  Seligman 
and  Mr.  Day 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 
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Political  economy  III.  Historical  and  practical  political 
economy.  Production  and  consumption  ;  the  problems  of  ex- 
change ;  the  problems  of  distribution.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  reading.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Pro- 
fessor Mayo-Smith 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Sociology  XX.  General  sociology.  Analysis  and  classification 
of  social  facts  ;  systematic  principles  of  social  theory  ;  examina- 
tion of  sociological  laws — the  causes  of  emotional  epidemics, 
panics,  outbreaks  of  mob  violence,  and  revolutions  ;  the  growth 
of  public  opinion  on  great  questions.  Two  hours  weekly,  first 
half-year.     Professor  Giddings 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Sociology  XXI.  Progress  and  democracy.  The  phenomena 
of  social  progress  are  the  general  subjects  of  this  course,  which 
includes  two  parts,  namely:  (i)  a  study  of  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  society,  with  special  attention  to  social  origins  ;  to  the 
development  of  the  family,  of  the  clan,  and  of  the  tribe  ;  and  to 
the  beginnings  of  civilization  ;  (2)  the  social  as  distinguished 
from  the  political  organization  of  modern  democracies.  Modern 
philanthropic  movements,  including  the  work  of  university  and 
other  social  settlements,  and  many  social  phases  of  municipal  re- 
form are  touched  upon  in  this  course.  Two  hours  weekly,  second 
half-year.     Professor  Giddings 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

For  further  information  concerning  courses  in  economics  and  social  science 
see  the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science. 


COURSES   OF    INSTRUCTION   IN   SCIENCE 
AND    MATHEMATICS 

Biology 

1  Botany.  General  morphology  of  plants,  both  phanerogams 
and  cryptogams  ;  more  detailed  study  of  seeds  and  germination  ; 
general  plant  physiology  ;  ecology,  plants  and  their  environment. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work  ;  recitations  ;  excursions  for  field- 
work  ;  collateral  reading.  Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.     Professor  Lloyd 

M.  and  W.,  1.30-3.30. 
Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

2  Zoology.  The  study  of  a  series  of  types  of  animals,  both 
invertebrate  and  vertebrate.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  col- 
lateral reading,  with  recitations.  Four  hours  weekly  throughout 
the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Mr.  and 
Miss  Carss 

Tu.  and  Th.,  10-11.30. 
Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

3  Physiology  and  hygiene.  A  study  of  the  activities  of  cells, 
tissues,  and  organs  in  various  organisms,  both  plants  and  animals, 
including  man.  The  practical  application  of  physiological  princi- 
ples to  dress,  ventilation,  and  sanitation  in  the  schoolroom  and  in 
the  home.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Three 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course. 
Professor  Lloyd,  Mr.  ,  and  Miss  Carss 

M.  at  9.15,  and  F.,  1.30-3.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  second-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  kindergarten  or  elementary  teaching,  and  of 
first-year  students,  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  art  or  domestic  science. 

5  Biological  nature  study.  Elementary  study  of  plants  and 
animals  ;  the  materials  and  types  used  are  those  which  are  more 
readily  adaptable  to  the  elementary  grades.     Lectures,  laboratory 
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work,  and  recitations.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as  a  two-hour  course.     Professor  Lloyd  and  Mr. 

Lecture,  M.  at  4.30  ;  laboratory  work,  Th.,  1.30-3.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  kindergarten  or  elementary  teaching. 

Education  12  Method  of  teaching  biology  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Detailed  study  of  materials  and  methods 
available  for  teaching  plant  and  animal  biology.  Lectures,  labor- 
atory and  field-work.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as  a  two-hour  course.     Professor  Lloyd  and  Mr. 

W.,  9.15-11.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  biology. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  biology 
will  be  required,  when  necessary,  to  supplement  their  previous  work  by  taking 
courses  in  Columbia  or  Barnard  College. 

The  following  courses  are  available  for  this  purpose  : 

For  men,  Columbia  courses,  Botany  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  ;  Zoology  II 
and  III. 

For  women,  Barnard  College  courses,  Botany  I-VIII,  inclusive  ;  Zoology 
II  and  III. 

For  a  full  statement  of  these  courses  see  the  announcements  of  the  Faculty 
of  Pure  Science,  and  of  Barnard  College. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  biological  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  sufficient  number  of  microscopes, 
a  microtome  after  Tome,  a  paraffine-oven,  and  other  apparatus.  A  small  con- 
servatory in  the  laboratory  makes  it  easy  to  preserve  plant  material  in  growing 
condition  for  study.  Several  aquaria  serve  a  like  purpose  for  animals.  A  good 
set  of  museum  preparations  and  skeletons  affords  illustrative  materials.  The 
collection  of  lantern-slides  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Bryson  Library  of  Teachers  College  has  a  goodly  number  of  reference 
books,  and  its  reading  table  is  kept  supplied  with  the  periodicals  of  general 
scientific  interest,  and  with  several  of  the  more  special  journals  on  zoology, 
botany,  and  physiology.  The  department  possesses  also  a  set  of  the  folios  of 
Audubon,  embracing  his  studies  of  the  birds  and  mammals  of  North  America. 
Students  also  have  access  to  the  library  of  Columbia  University. 

New  York  City  offers  many  attractions  to  students  in  biology,  the  chief  of 
these  being  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Aquarium,  and  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden.  The  latter  is  growing  rapidly  in  value  from  year 
to  year,  and  even  now  offers  exceptional  advantages  for  the  study  of  a  large 
number  of  plants  within  a  small  area.  Equal  advantages  will  soon  be  offered 
for  the  study  of  animals  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 

For  course  in  bacteriology  see  page  52. 
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Botany  (see  Biology) 
Chemistry  (see  Physical  Science) 

Geography  and  Geology 

[i  Meteorology  and  oceanography.  A  study  of  the  atmo- 
sphere as  to  temperature,  pressure,  circulation,  humidity,  rainfall, 
cyclonic  and  local  storms,  weather  and  climate  ;  and  of  the  ocean, 
as  to  waves,  tides,  ocean  currents,  and  deep-sea  conditions.  The 
needs  of  the  common  school  will  be  kept  in  mind  continually. 
Davis'  Elementary  Meteorology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  hours  weekly  during  the  second  half-year.    Professor  Dodge 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10. 

Open  as  elective  to  third-year,  fourth-year,  and  graduate  students.  Not  given 
in  1 899-1900.] 

2  Geography  of  the  land  (physiography).  The  origin,  devel- 
opment, classification,  and  distribution  of  land  forms,  with  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  common  types  and  their  relation  to  life. 
Russell's  Rivers  of  North  America.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Three  hours  weekly  during  the  first  half-year.  Professor 
Dodge  and  Miss  Luddington 

M.  and  W.  at  2.30,  and  F.,  2.30-4.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  third-,  fourth-year,  and  graduate  students.  Required  of 
candidates  for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  geography  and  geology. 
Prerequisite  to  Courses  3,  4,  7,  and  Education  \da. 

[3  Geography  of  the  LTnited  States.  A  detailed  consideration 
of  the  several  physical  divisions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
study  of  the  social,  economic,  and  historical  relations  of  man 
thereto.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  library  work.  Three  hours 
weekly  during  the  second  half-year.     Professor  Dodge 

M.  and  W.  at  2.30,  and  F.,  2.30-4.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Course  2  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Required  of  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  geo- 
graphy and  geology,  if  they  have  not  taken  Course  4. 

Given  in  1900- 1901,  and  each  alternate  year  thereafter.] 

4  Geography  of  Europe.  A  detailed  consideration  of  the 
physical  divisions  of  Europe,  with  a  study  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  historical  relations  of  man  thereto.  Lectures,  laboratory  and 
library  work.  Three  hours  weekly  during  the  second  half-year. 
Professor  Dodge  and  Miss  Luddington 

M.  and  W.  at  2.30,  and  F.,  2.30-4.30. 
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Open  as  elective  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Course  2  or  its  equivalent. 
Required  of  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  geography  and 
geology,  if  they  have  not  taken  Course  3.  Given  in  1899-1900,  and  each 
alternate  year  thereafter. 

6  General  geography.  First  half-year :  The  principles  of 
geography.  The  effects  of  climate,  topography,  oceans,  water- 
courses, etc.,  on  the  distribution  and  character  of  life  the  world 
over  ;  the  races  of  men,  and  their  distribution  ;  plant  and  animal 
distribution  causally  considered.  Second  half-year  :  The  geo- 
graphy of  the  world.  The  more  important  geographical  features 
of  the  several  continents,  their  importance,  interrelations,  etc., 
from  a  comparative  standpoint.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  col- 
lateral reading,  etc.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Dodge  and  Miss  Luddington 

Tu.,  Th.,  and  F.  at  9.15. 

Open  as  elective  to  all  undergraduates  who  have  not  taken  Courses  2  and  3 
(or  4).  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  elementary  teaching. 
First  half  of  course  required  of  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  kindergarten 
teaching. 

7  Seminar.  Investigation  of  problems  in  the  teaching  of 
geography  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Conferences, 
library  and  laboratory  work,  and  preparation  of  theses.  One 
session  weekly.     Professor  Dodge 

Tu.  at  10. 
Open  as  elective  to  graduate  and  other  qualified  students. 

Education  l6#  Methods  of  teaching  geography  and  geology 
in  secondary  schools.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  preparation  for 
practice-teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as  a  two-hour  course.     Professor  Dodge 

M.  at  9.30,  and  other  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  candidates  for  the  diploma 
in  secondary  teaching  in  geography  and  geology.  Prerequisite  :  Geography  2 
and  3  (or  4). 

Education  l6£  Methods  of  teaching  geography  in  elementary 
schools.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  preparation  for  practice 
teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as 
a  two-hour  course.  Geikie's  The  Teaching  of  Geography.  Pro- 
fessor Dodge  and  Miss  Luddington 

W.  at  10.45,  and  other  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 
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Geology  I.  General  geology.  First  half-year,  physical  geology, 
with  practical  work  in  the  rock  collections  under  the  lithological 
part  of  the  subject  ;  second  half-year,  stratigraphical  and  historic- 
al geology,  involving  laboratory  work  with  type  fossils  and  col- 
lections illustrating  the  geology  of  the  United  States.  Text-book: 
Le  Conte's  Elements  of  Geology.  Two  hours  lectures,  including 
laboratory  work.     Mr.  Hollick 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30,  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — men  only. 

Geology  II.  General  geology.  A  more  elaborate  discussion 
of  the  subjects  treated  in  Course  I.  Text-books  :  Scott's  Intro- 
ductio?i  to  Geology,  Kemp's  Hand-book  of  Rocks.  Three  hours 
lectures.     Professor  Kemp 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  11.30,  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — men  only. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  geographical  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  maps,  models, 
specimens,  lantern-slides,  etc.,  for  laboratory  and  lecture  use  in  the  courses 
described  above.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  in  the  selection  of  mate- 
rials, to  maps,  etc.,  available  at  small  cost  for  use  in  the  common  schools. 

The  Professor  of  Geography  is  also  Editor  of  the  fournal of  School  Geography , 
a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  teachers  of  geography  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  large  and  rapidly  increasing  list  of  pedagogic  and  geo- 
graphic exchanges  from  all  parts  of  the  world  is  at  the  service  of  all  students, 
and  forms  a  valuable  working  library.  Students  have  access  also  to  the  library 
of  Columbia  University,  and  by  special  permission  advanced  students  may  work 
in  the  library  of  the  American  Geographical  Society.  This  latter  library  is  one 
of  the  best  geographical  libraries  in  the  world. 

New  York  City  is  a  centre  of  great  geographic  interest  from  the  commercial, 
historical,  and  scientific  standpoints.  Much  use  will  be  made  of  the  local  field 
for  illustration  and  study,  and  a  series  of  long  excursions  to  more  distant  localities 
is  conducted  each  spring. 

Physical  Science 

I  General  chemistry.  Brief  course  in  chemistry  adapted  to 
those  who  need  the  first  principles  of  the  subject.  Text-book  : 
Remsen's  Advanced  Course.  ^One  hour  lecture  or  recitation  and 
four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly  during  the  first  half-year, 
counting,  with  Course  2,  as  a  three-hour  course.  Professor  Wood- 
hull  and  Miss  Van  Arsdale 

Tu.  at  9.15,  and  M.  and  W.,  1.30-3.30. 
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Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  kindergarten  or  elementary  teaching. 

2  General  physics.  Dynamics  of  fluids ;  heat,  electricity, 
and  magnetism.  Text-books  :  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of 
Physics,  Tyndall's  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  and  Thompson's 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  One  hour  lecture  or  recitation  and 
four  hours  laboratory  work  during  the  second  half-year,  counting, 
with  Course  1,  as  a  three-hour  course.  Professor  Woodhull 
and  Miss  Van  Arsdale 

Tu.  at  9.15,  and  M.  and  W.,  1.30-3.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  kindergarten  or  elementary  teaching. 

4  The  history  of  science.  Lectures,  essays,  and  collateral 
reading.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professor 
Woodhull 

Tu.  at  2.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Education  25  The  teaching  of  physical  science  in  secondary 
schools.  First  half-year,  chemistry  ;  second  half-year,  physics. 
The  selection,  arrangement,  and  treatment  of  subject-matter  suit- 
able for  the  secondary  schools  ;  equipment  and  management  of 
laboratories.  Laboratory  exercises,  observation,  and  preparation 
for  practice-teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as  a  two-hour  course.     Professor  Woodhull 

M.  at  2.30,  and  F.,  2.30-4.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  physical  science. 

Physics  II.  Magnetism  and  electricity,  first  half-year  ;  sound, 
second  half-year.  Two  hours  lectures,  two  or  six  hours  laboratory 
work.  Text-books  :  Atkinson's  Ganol,  and  Stewart  and  Gee's 
Physics.     Professor  Rood 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — men  only. 

Physics  IV.  Light,  first  half-year.  Lectures  on  the  velocity, 
reflection,  refraction,  and  dispersion  of  light.  Achromatism,  op- 
tical instruments,  the  eye,  and  Young's  theory  of  color.  Physical 
measurements  in  the  laboratory. 

Heat,  second  half-year.  Lectures  on  the  expansion  of  solids, 
liquids,    and    gases  ;    on    conduction,    specific   heat,    tension   of 
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vapors,  and  radiant  heat.      Physical  measurements  in  the  labora- 
tory.     Three  hours  lectures,  two  or  four  hours  laboratory  work. 
Text-books  :    Stewart   and    Gee's  and    Glazebrook   and   Shaw's 
Physics.     Professor  Rood 
Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — men  only. 

Physics  II  (Barnard).  Sound,  first  half-year  ;  electricity,  second 
half-year.  Two  lectures,  two  or  six  hours  laboratory  work,  count- 
ing as  a  three-  or  five-hour  course.    Mr.  Gordon  and  Dr.  Day 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — women  only. 

Physics  IV  (Barnard).  Light,  first  half-year  ;  heat,  second  half- 
year.  Three  lectures,  two  or  four  hours  laboratory  work,  counting 
as  a  four-  or  five-hour  course.     Professor  Hallock 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — women  only. 

Chemistry  I.  General  inorganic  chemistry,  introduction.  Laws 
of  chemical  combination,  history,  occurrence,  preparation,  and 
properties  of  the  elements  and  their  principal  compounds.  Text- 
book :  Newth's  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Three  lectures  and  one 
recitation,  or  one  laboratory  exercise,  or  both.  Professors 
Chandler  and  Pellew,  Dr.  Laudy,  and  Mr.  Whitaker 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — men  only. 

Chemistry  VII.  Qualitative  analysis.  Lectures,  conferences, 
and  laboratory  practice.  Text-book  :  Wells's  Inorganic  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis.  Two  lectures  or  conferences  and  laboratory 
practice  during  the  second  half-year.  Dr.  Wells  and  Dr. 
Leuber 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — men  only. 

Chemistry  XX.  Organic  chemistry,  elementary  course.  Two 
hours  lectures  and  one  hour  recitation.  Text-book  :  Remsen's 
Organic  Chemistry.     Mr.  Bogert  and  Dr.  Harper 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — men  only. 

Chemistry  I  (Barnard).  General  inorganic  chemistry.  Three 
lectures  and  one  afternoon  laboratory  work,  counting  as  a  three- 
hour  course.     Dr.  Vulte 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — women  only. 

Chemistry  VII  (Barnard).  Qualitative  analysis.  Two  lectures, 
two  recitations,  and  laboratory  practice  of  at  least  six  hours, 
counting  as  a  five-hour  course.     Dr.  Vulte 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — women  only. 
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Chemistry  XX  (Barnard).  Organic  chemistry,  elementary 
course.  Two  hours  lectures  and  one  hour  recitation.  Text- 
book :   Bernthsen's  Organic  Che?nistry.     Dr.  Vulte" 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students — women  only. 

For  other  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry  see  the  announcements  of  the 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  and  of  Barnard  College. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  Teachers  College  laboratories  of  chemistry  and  physics  are  large, 
specially  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  secondary  teaching,  and  are 
daily  used  by  the  classes  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Candidates  for  the 
diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  physical  science  are  expected  to  observe  this 
work  and,  when  qualified,  to  undertake  practice-teaching  in  these  classes. 
The  Horace  Mann  School,  with  its  complete  course  of  science  instruction 
from  kindergarten  to  college,  offers  special  advantages  for  observation  to  those 
fitting  themselves  as  high-schbol  teachers,  supervisors  of  science-teaching,  or 
normal-school  teachers.  The  new  and  finely  equipped  laboratories  of  Co- 
lumbia University  offer  ample  facilities  for  advanced  study  and  research  in 
all  departments  of  science.  The  Bryson  Library  of  Teachers  College  is  well 
supplied  with  educational  books  in  science,  and  students  have  access  to  the 
library  of  Columbia  University.  The  leading  educational  and  scientific  journals 
of  America,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  certain  other  countries  are  on  file 
in  the  reading-room. 

Physiology  (see  Biology) 
Zoology  (see  Biology) 

Mathematics 

[i  Teachers'  review  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  plane  geometry. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  render  each  subject  as  coherent  as  possible. 
The  language  side  of  mathematics  is  emphasized,  and  accurate 
adaptation  of  language  to  thought  is  secured  by  practice  in  trans- 
lation. Special  attention  is  given  to  factoring  and  its  use  in  the 
solution  of  equations  and  the  simplification  of  operations.  In 
geometry,  problems  of  construction  and  numerical  applications 
are  used  from  the  beginning,  and  students  are  rendered  largely 
independent  of  text-books  by  being  taught  logical  methods  of 
attacking  propositions.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Bikle 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10.45. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.     Not  given  in  1899-1900.] 

Education  23  Methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  secondary 
schools.     A  review  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigo- 
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nometry,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  secondary  schools  ; 
the  relations  of  mathematics  to  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  ; 
practical  applications  within  the  scope  of  the  secondary  school ; 
study  of  the  literature,  observation,  and  practice  in  preparing  and 
teaching  series  of  typical  lessons.  Three  hours  weekly  through- 
out the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.     Professor  Bikl£ 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  mathematics. 

Education  24  Methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  elementary 
schools.  Lectures  upon  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  their 
relations  to  one  another  and  to  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum, 
particularly  to  science  and  manual  training.  Conferences,  ob- 
servation, and  discussions.  Three  hours  weekly  during  the  second 
half-year.     Professor  Bikle 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  third-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  elementary  teaching. 

EQUIPMENT 

Students  taking  work  in  this  department  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  all  the  grades  of  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
extending  from  the  primary  through  the  high-school  course.  Practice  in 
teaching  will  be  provided  for  qualified  students  under  the  usual  restrictions. 
Advanced  students  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  courses  offered  by 
Columbia  University.  For  detailed  information  concerning  these  courses  see 
the  announcements  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  and  of  Barnard  College. 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION    IN    KINDER- 
GARTEN THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

1  Gifts  and  occupations.  Lectures,  practical  work,  essays, 
and  collateral  reading.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Miss  Willard  and  Miss  French 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  technical  mastery  of  the  kindergarten  materials, 
as  well  as  an  insight  into  their  educational  value  and  their  place  in  Froebel's 
scheme.  Gifts  I  to  VII,  Froebel's  occupations,  and  other  lines  of  hand-work 
are  studied. 

Required  of  third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  kinder- 
garten teaching. 

2  Songs  and  games.  Lectures,  essays,  discussions,  and  prac- 
tical playing  of  the  games.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Professor  Runyan,  Miss 
French,  and  Miss  Sutherland 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  2.30. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Froebel  games,  and  through  them  a  knowledge  of  his  interpretation  of  child 
nature  ;  also  familiarity  and  skill  in  using  the  games  and  songs  of  the  kinder- 
garten.    Froebel's  Moiher-Play  and  Nursery  Songs  is  the  chief  text-book  used. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  third-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching.  Fourth-year  students 
required  to  attend  the  class  in  practical  play. 

3  Stories.  Lectures,  discussions,  story-telling  under  criticism. 
One  hour  weekly  during  first  half-year  ;  two  hours,  second  half- 
year.     Professor  Runyan 

Tu.  (and  Th.)  at  9.15. 

A  general  survey  of  appropriate  literature  for  little  children,  including  folk 
and  fairy  tales,  history  stories,  nature  stories,  fables  and  poems,  with  their 
classification  for  practical  purposes. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students  in  the  elementary  course.  Required  of 
third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching. 

4  Kindergarten  principles.  Discussions,  collateral  reading, 
and  occasional  essays.  Two  hours  weekly  during  second  half- 
year.     Professor  Runyan 
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Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30. 

In  this  course  a  comprehensive  study  is  made  of  Froebel's  Education  of  Man 
and  Blow's  Symbolic  Education. 

Required  of  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
kindergarten  teaching. 

5  Program  and  gift  work.  Discussions,  preparation  and  criti- 
cism of  lesson-plans,  observation  and  practice  in  teaching.  Two 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Miss 

W.  and  F.  at  1.30. 

In  this  course  much  time  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  methods  of  kindergar- 
ten teaching.     Students  who  take  this  course  must  also  elect  Course  9. 

Required  of  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
kindergarten  teaching. 

[6  Games.  Discussions,  practice  in  originating  and  playing 
kindergarten  games.  Two  hours  weekly  during  first  half-year. 
Professor  Runyan 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30. 

In  this  course  a  critical  study  is  made  of  the  kindergarten  games  in  their  re- 
lation to  race  games  and  the  traditional  plays  of  children. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  2.  Required  of  fourth-year 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching.  Not 
given  in  1 899-1 900.] 

7  Kindergarten  methods.  Lectures,  brief  written  reports,  and 
observation  in  the  kindergarten.  Two  hours  weekly,  during 
second  half-year.     Miss 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.45. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  the  relation  between  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  later  work  of  the  school. 

Open  as  elective  to  all  fourth-year  students.  Required  of  candidates  for  the 
diploma  in  elementary  (primary)  teaching. 

8  Seminar.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  original  investigation 
of  problems  connected  with  kindergarten  theory  and  practice. 
One  session  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Runyan 
and  others 

W.  at  3.30. 

The  conferences  frequently  will  be  conducted  by  other  members  of  the  college 
faculty  and  by  prominent  educators  from  elsewhere. 
Open  to  graduates  and  other  qualified  students. 

9  Observation  and  practice  in  teaching.  Special  study  of 
problems  in  kindergarten  teaching  ;  planning  of  work  ;  teaching 
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under  criticism.  First  half-year,  four  hours  weekly  ;  second 
half-year,  twelve  hours  weekly,  counting  as  a  four-hour  course. 
Professor  Runyan,  Miss  French,  Miss  Willard,  and  Miss 
Sutherland 

Hours  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students. 

Required  of  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
kindergarten  teaching.     Course  5  must  be  taken  with  it. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  kindergarten  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  for  children  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age,  is  held  in  the  College  building,  thus  affording  to  students  special 
advantages  for  observation  and  practice. 

The  department  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  efficient  work.  The  large  and 
sunny  kindergarten  room  is  provided  with  all  the  necessary  materials  for  carry- 
ing on  a  model  kindergarten.  Ample  classrooms  and  free  access  to  the  library 
and  study-hall  afford  exceptional  opportunities  for  study  and  research. 

For  an  outline  of  the  general  course  of  study  in  kindergarten  teaching,  see 
pages  63-65. 


COURSES   OF    INSTRUCTION   IN   FINE   AND 
MANUAL  ARTS* 

Fine  Arts 

1  Elementary  freehand  drawing.  Blocking  in,  pencil  meas- 
urement, etc.  Drawing  by  judgment  and  feeling,  supported  by 
sound  method.  Groups  of  still-life  and  geometric  solids,  above, 
below,  and  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  Four  hours  weekly  through- 
out the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  College  students 
intending  to  specialize  in  this  department  do  two  hours'  outside 
work.     Miss  Rogers 

Tu.,  10-11.30,  and  F.,  1.30-3.30. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  foundation  in  drawing  necessary  to  work 
in  the  studio.     It  is  prerequisite  to  Courses  2  and  14. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  elementary  teaching,  kindergarten,  or  manual 
training. 

2  Studio  work.  Method  and  correct  construction  continued. 
Charcoal  work  from  still-life,  plants,  vegetables,  and  casts  ;  occa- 
sional poses  ;  freehand  perspective.  Class  and  individual  instruc- 
tion. Eight  hours  weekly,  six  in  class  and  two  outside  sketching, 
throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  four-hour  course.     Miss 

Tu.  and  W.,  9. 15-11.30. 

This  course  introduces  light  and  shade.  Simplicity  and  breadth  are  sought 
rather  than  finish.  The  work  is  of  such  character  as  will  best  prepare  the 
student  for  advanced  studio  work  in  drawing  and  painting.  Prerequisite  to 
Courses  3,  4,  7. 

Open  as  elective  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Course  I,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Required  of  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  fine  arts 
who  are  not  qualified  to  enter  upon  Course  3. 

3  Advanced  studio  work.  Charcoal  work  from  casts  made 
from  life  and  the  antique  ;  also  groups  of  still-life,  flowers,  fruit, 
vegetables,  etc.  ;  occasional  sketching  from  pose  ;  sound  construc- 
tion ;    light-and-shade  rendering   in   full  values  ;    expression    of 


*  Including  the  departments  of  Fine  Arts,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science, 
and  Manual  Training. 
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color  through  black  and  white.  Individual  studio  work,  with 
instruction  according  to  advancement  and  needs  of  each  student. 
Pencil,  pen  and  ink,  chalk,  etc.,  used  at  discretion  of  teacher. 
Eight  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  four-hour 
course.     Mr.  Robinson 

M.  and  W.,  9.15-11.30,  and  Tu.,  9. 15-10.45. 

This  course  gives  the  severe  discipline  in  proportion,  construction,  and  values 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  work  in  teaching,  and  for  profitable  study  from 
nature  in  color.     Prerequisite  to  Course  4  for  students  in  regular  courses. 

Open  as  elective  to  any  student  who  has  completed  Course  2,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Required  of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
fine  arts. 

4  Painting.  Groups  of  still-life  ;  vegetables  and  fruits,  dra- 
peries, interiors,  etc.,  in  water  color  and  oil.  Work  in  color  is 
based  on  truth  of  value,  and  charcoal  and  monochrome  are  taken 
up  at  intervals  at  discretion  of  teacher.  Outdoor  work  in  spring 
and  fall.  Occasional  sketches  from  the  pose.  Individual  studio 
work  ;  each  student  treated  according  to  his  peculiar  needs  and 
advancement.  Eight  hours  weekly  of  studio  work  throughout  the 
year,  counting  as  a  four-hour  course.     Mr.  Robinson 

M.  and  W.,  9.15-11.30,  and  Tu.,  9. 15-10.45. 

This  course  aims  to  give  strength  in  perception  of  values  and  color,  which 
will  enable  the  student  to  do  creditable  work  from  nature  and  prepare  him  for 
teaching  in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

Open  as  elective  to  any  student  not  specializing  in  this  department,  who  has 
completed  Course  2,  or  its  equivalent.  Course  3  is  strongly  recommended, 
however,  as  preparation  for  Course  4.  Required  of  second-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  fine  arts. 

5  Advanced  painting.  A  continuation  of  Course  4.  Still- 
life,  interiors,  draped  model,  etc.  Outdoor  work  in  spring  and 
fall.  Individual  studio  work,  in  oil  and  water  color.  Eight  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  four-hour  course.  Mr. 
Robinson 

M.  and  W.,  9.15-11.30,  and  Tu.,  9.15-10.45. 
This  course  enables  the  student  to  do  special  work  in  painting. 
Open    as   elective  to   any    student   who   has    completed    Course   4,  or    its 
equivalent. 

6  Sketch  class.  Cultivation  of  the  sketch  habit.  Work  in 
line  and  simple  values,  largely  with  lead  pencil.  Out-of-door 
work  when  possible.     Freehand  perspective.     Outside  work  in 
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sketching  and  composition  is  required  weekly  for  criticism.  Class 
work  with  individual  instruction  and  lectures.  One  hour  weekly 
in  classroom  and  three  of  outside  work  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as  a  two-hour  course.     Professor  Churchill 

F.  at  9.15. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  that  practical  power  in  sketching 
and  board-work  without  which  their  teaching  must  prove  ineffective,  and  to 
give  them  that  attitude  toward  nature  and  art  which  will  enable  them  to  realize 
artistic  expression  through  the  simplest  means. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  2,  or  are  taking  it.  Required 
of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  fine  arts. 

7  Advanced  sketch  class.  A  continuation  of  Course  6. 
Sketching  and  drawing  made  habitual ;  work  in  values  with  vari- 
ous media  ;  outside  sketching  and  composition  required  weekly 
for  criticism  ;  freehand  perspective.  Three  hours  weekly  in  class 
and  one  outside  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour 
course.     Mr.  Robinson 

Th.,  9.15-11.30. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  6,  or  its  equivalent.  Required  of 
second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  fine  arts. 

8  Clay  modeling.  Elementary  form-study  with  clay  ;  copying 
of  casts  of  ornament,  animals,  etc.  ;  application  of  clay  work  to 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Class  and  individual  work, 
together  with  methods.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as"  a  one-hour  course.     Mr.  

W.,  i-3°-3-3°- 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  definite  conceptions  of  form  and  to  prepare 
teachers  for  work  with  clay  in  the  first  four  or  five  grades  of  the  elementary 
school. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Course  2,  or  are  taking  it.  Re- 
quired of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  fine  arts. 

9  Design  and  composition.  Class  work  with  lectures.  Two 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  one-hour  course. 
Miss  Rogers 

Th.,  9.15-10.45. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a  sense  of  what  is  appropriate  and 
beautiful  in  composition,  and  the  power  to  create  it.  The  course  begins  with  a 
series  of  graded  problems  in  the  original  arrangement  of  line  and  space  values. 
At  a  latter  stage  a  similar  series  of  problems  in  black  and  white  spots,  ending 
with  design  in  tones  of  gray  and  in  color.  Drawing  of  classic  ornament  is  done 
whenever  possible  from  the  cast,  thus  strengthening  the  student  in  freehand 
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drawing  and  reinforcing  his  work  at  the  foundation.     Use  of  time-saving  devices 
encouraged.     No  work  in  copying  flat. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Course  I,  or  its  equivalent.  Required 
of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  fine  arts,  domestic 
art,  or  manual  training. 

10  Advanced  design.  A  continuance  of  Course  9.  Invention 
of  arrangements  in  light  and  dark  tones,  and  color,  applied  to 
book-covers,  pages,  wall-paper,  textiles,  etc.  The  principal  schools 
of  historic  ornament  are  studied.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout 
the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.     Miss  Rogers 

Th.,  1.30-3.30. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  increased  power  in  the  matter  studied  under 
Course  9.  The  work  in  ornament  is  done  when  possible  by  sketching  from  the 
cast  and  from  objects.  Large  flat  copies  of  ornament  from  the  best  sources  are 
made  by  students  for  their  use  in  teaching.  Every  device  for  saving  time  is 
encouraged. 

Open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  Course  9,  or  its  equivalent.  Required 
of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  fine  arts  or 
domestic  art. 

Il^eieven)  Application  and  execution  of  design.  Materials  and 
conditions.  Wood-carving,  pyrography,  iron-  and  leather-work. 
Making  of  screens,  portieres,  etc.,  with  patterns  in  coarse 
needlework.  Class  work  and  individual  instruction.  Four  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Miss 
Rogers 

Tu.  and  W.,  1.30-3.30.     Other  hours  may  be  arranged  for. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  connect  actual  practice  with  theory,  and  enable 
the  teacher  to  lead  pupils  to  carry  out  design  with  the  pencil,  knife,  hot  poker, 
scissors,  brush,  or  other  means. 

Open  to  all  students,  in  regular  courses,  who  have  completed  Course  9,  or  are 
taking  it.  Required  of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma 
in  fine  arts. 

12  Wood-carving.  The  execution  of  original  and  adapted 
design  in  furniture  and  objects  of  art.  Four  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.    Miss  Rogers 

Tu.  and  W.,  1.30-3.30.     Other  hours  may  be  arranged  for. 

This  course  offers  the  opportunity  to  specialize  in  wood-carving. 

Open  as  elective  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  11,  or  its  equivalent. 

13  Art  interpretation.  The  elements  of  appreciation  and 
criticism.  Study  of  character  and  beauty  in  nature  and  works  of 
art.     Lectures,   collateral    reading,   and  visits   to   museums,   etc. 
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Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  one-hour 
course.     Professor  Churchill 

F.,  io-i  1.30. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  cultivate  the  a-sthetic  sense.  The  standpoint  is 
not  historical  but  interpretative.  Various  masterpieces  are  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  nature  and  qualities  of  each  and  lead  to  an 
understanding  of  art  and  its  relation  to  nature,  and  give  a  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  points  of  view  of  artists  of  many  schools.  Autographic  and  reproduc- 
tive processes  are  discussed,  and  other  topics  calculated  to  assist  the  understand- 
ing of  what  art  is.  The  course  serves  as  a  basis  for  general  reading  in  art  history 
and  criticism. 

Required  of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  fine  arts, 
and  of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  art. 

14  Applied  freehand  drawing.  Application  of  drawing  as  an 
aid  to  the  teacher's  work  in  elementary  classes  ;  illustration  on 
the  blackboard  ;  rapid  sketching  in  chalk  and  pencil,  according 
to  correct  principles  ;  simple  studies  of  animals  and  posed  figure. 
Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour 
course.     Mr. 

Tu.  and  Th.,  1.30-3.30. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  power  to  use  drawing  as  an  aid 
in  teaching  young  children  ;  also  to  enable  them  to  teach  drawing  intelligently 
under  supervision. 

Open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  Course  I,  or  its  equivalent.  Re- 
quired of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  elementary 
teaching,  or  kindergarten  or  manual  training. 

15  History  of  art.  A  critical  study  of  great  styles  and  master- 
pieces, ancient  and  modern,  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing. Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  instruction  in  museums,  etc. 
One  lecture  weekly,  counting  as  a  one-hour  course.  Professor 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Kellogg 

Th.  at  it. 30. 

This  course  is  supplementary  to  Course  13.  It  is  a  study  of  the  development 
of  art,  historically  considered,  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides  and  museum 
work.     All  the  great  schools  of  art  are  discussed. 

Required  of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  fine 
arts. 

Education  1 1 (*/«*«)  Principles  and  methods  in  art  teaching. 
Art  as  a  factor  in  public  education.  Planning  of  courses,  and  cor- 
relation with  other  studies ;  present  status  of  school  drawing 
considered  ;  adaptation  of  art  work  to  existing  conditions  ;  com- 
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parisons  of  the  best  courses  of  study.  Observation  of  expert 
teaching  in  elementary  schools  and  practice-teaching  under  criti- 
cism as  far  as  conditions  will  permit.  Working  out  of  lessons  in 
detail  with  methods  of  presenting  them  in  the  classroom.  Lec- 
tures, conferences,  and  observation.  Three  hours  weekly  through- 
out the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Professor  Churchill 
and  Mrs.  Chambers 

M.  and  F.  at  1.30. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  ability  to  apply  subject-matter 
which  he  has  acquired,  and  to  prepare  him  for  work  in  the  classroom. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  second-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  fine  arts. 

Education  26  Drawing  and  manual  training  for  the  primary 
grades  (see  page  7). 

EQUIPMENT 

In  location  and  equipment  the  students  of  this  department  are  offered  ad- 
vantages of  an  exceptional  character.  The  city  of  New  York,  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  Art  Students'  League,  and  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
is  the  art  centre  of  America.  In  every  way  students  are  encouraged  to  make 
use  of  these  opportunities  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  professional  strength 
and  general  culture.  The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  occupies  two  floors  of  the 
Macy  Building.  There  are  large  and  beautiful  rooms  for  lectures  and  the  various 
classes  in  studio  work,  and  several  smaller  rooms  for  conference  rooms  and  de- 
partmental offices.  The  two  studios  for  advanced  work  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, each  about  thirty-six  by  fifty  feet,  are  furnished  with  pictures,  casts,  and 
sketches  by  great  masters.  The  corridors  are  lined  with  photographs  of  the 
masterpieces  of  art,  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  be  available  for  class  use. 

The  Bryson  Library  contains  a  valuable  and  constantly  growing  collection  of 
books  on  general  subjects,  and  a  special  collection  of  art  works,  photographs, 
engravings,  and  books  of  criticism.  The  Columbia  Library  is  especially  rich  in 
material  for  students  of  art.  Its  Avery  Architectural  Library  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  collections  in  the  world.  The  new  site  of  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign is  also  near  by.  The  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  is  within  easy  reach.  It 
is  thus  possible  for  the  students  of  the  College  to  come  into  direct  contact  with 
the  historical  and  critical  work  of  the  world  of  art,  and  to  see  and  study  types 
of  the  greatest  achievements  in  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture. 

A  special  circular,  giving  fuller  information  of  the  opportunities  for  study  in 
this  department,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  secretary. 

For  outlines  of  general  courses  of  study  in  fine  arts,  see  pages  67-68. 

Domestic  Art 

I  Sewing  course  for  schools.  A  systematic  series  of  models 
covering  the  ground  of   plain  needlework  ;    demonstration,  dis- 
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cussion,    and    practice    work.      Text-book,     Woolman's    Sewing 
Course.     Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a 
one-hour  course.     Professor  Woolman  and  Miss  Anthony 
Tu.,  1.30-3.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  art. 

2  Textiles.  A  study  of  fabrics  and  the  processes  of  their 
manufacture.  The  development  of  these  processes  and  their 
effect  on  social  conditions.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  essays. 
Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Professor  Woolman 

M.  and  F.  at  10. 

This  course  is  complementary  to  Courses  I  and  6,  and  is  intended  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  textiles  and  methods  of  presentation  in  connection  with  the  les- 
sons in  sewing. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  art. 

3  Drafting  and  making  garments.  The  principles  of  dress- 
making ;  the  taking  of  accurate  measurements  ;  drafting  by  sim- 
ple measurements  ;  economical  cutting  of  material ;  the  making 
of  garments.  Demonstrations,  conferences,  manual  work,  and 
written  notes.  Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting 
as  a  three-hour  course. 

M.  and  W.,  1.30-3.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  art. 

4  Equipment  and  management  of  schools.  Methods  of  teach- 
ing ;  organization  and  equipment  of  domestic-art  departments  in 
public  and  industrial  schools  ;  plans  of  courses  ;  designing  of 
rooms  ;  system  of  drafting,  etc.  Conferences,  essays,  investigation 
of  schools  and  missions,  and  class  work.  Two  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Professor  Woolman  and  Miss  Schenck 

M.  and  W.  at  10.45. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  I,  2,  3,  and  6.  Required  of 
second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  art. 

5  Household  art  and  design,  (a)  A  consideration  of  health- 
ful living  and  dressing ;  the  effects  of  textiles  and  principles  of 
home  decoration  ;  (fr)  training  in  rapid  sketching  anddesigning  ; 
(e)  and  the  use  of  the  needle  in  applying  these  principles  to  arti- 
cles  of   home    and  ceremonial  use.     Lectures,  discussions,  and 
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class  work.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting 
as  a  two-hour  course.  Professor  Woolman,  Miss  Rogers,  and 
Miss  Peniston 

Tu.  at  9.15,  and  W.,  9. 15-10.45. 

This  course  is  complementary  to  Fine  Arts  9  and  13,  and  aims  to  apply  gen- 
eral rules  of  art  in  the  home  in  order  to  develop  good  taste  and  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  every-day  life. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  I,  2,  3,  and  6,  and  are  taking 
Fine  Arts  9  and  13.  Required  of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for 
the  diploma  in  domestic  art. 

The  third  section  of  this  course  may  be  elected  by  qualified  students. 

W.,  9. 15-10.45,  during  the  second  half-year. 

6  Methods  of  teaching  sewing.  The  consideration  of  courses 
of  sewing  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  mission  schools  ;  methods 
of  teaching  the  subject  in  accordance  with  general  educational 
principles.  Lectures,  discussions,  essays.  Two  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Professor  Woolman 

Tu.  at  11.30,  and  Th.  at  1.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  art. 

7  Conference.  Systematic  study  of  problems  in  domestic  art 
for  elementary,  industrial,  and  mission  schools,  and  the  super- 
vision of  schools.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Pro- 
fessor Woolman 

Th.  at  3.30. 

Open  to  graduates  and  other  specially  qualified  students.  Required  of  second- 
year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  art. 

Education  26  Drawing  and  manual  training  for  the  primary 
grades  (see  page  7). 

EQUIPMENT 

The  Department  of  Domestic  Art  is  situated  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Mil- 
bank  Building.  It  consists  of  a  laboratory,  drafting  room,  office,  and  stock 
room.     It  is  amply  lighted  and  equipped  with  all  needed  apparatus. 

A  large  collection  of  fibres  and  instruments  used  in  textile  manufacture, 
given  by  various  manufacturers,  affords  to  the  student  important  assistance  in 
the  study  of  textiles.  A  Navajo  loom,  with  half-completed  blanket  and  all  the 
processes  of  wool  spinning  and  dyeing  used  in  the  construction,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  B.  Talbot  B.  Hyde.  A  rapidly  increasing  collection  of  garments, 
embroideries,  and  needlework  of  various  nations,  photographs,  samples  of  ma- 
terials, etc.,  are  available  for  research  work.  The  chemical  laboratory  of 
Columbia  University  offers  opportunity  for  studying  dyeing  and  calico  printing. 
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The  museums,  technical  institutions,  public  schools,  sewing  missions,  and 
settlements  of  Nev  York  ( 'ity  offer  special  advantages  in  bringing  students  into 
direct  contact  with  art,  industry,  and  education. 

A  special  circular  of  this  department  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application 
to  the  secretary. 

For  outlines  of  general  courses  of  study  in  domestic  art,  see  pages  65-66. 

Domestic  Science 

1  Foods.  Composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods  ;  funda- 
mental principles  and  processes  of  cookery  ;  comparative  study 
of  fuels  and  cooking  apparatus.  Lectures,  laboratory  work, 
essays,  and  collateral  reading.  One  lecture  and  six  hours  labora- 
tory work  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  four-hour 
course.     Professor  Kinne 

M.  at  10,  Tu.  and  Th.,  1.30-4.30. 

This  course  gives  theory  and  practice  in  cooking,  and  aids  the  student  in  ar- 
ranging subject-matter  for  teaching.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  scientific 
methods  of  laboratory  work,  and  to  the  adaptation  of  such  methods  to  the 
school  kitchen. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  science. 

2  Food  production  and  manufacture.  Production  of  food 
materials,  such  as  dairy  products  ;  manufacture  of  flours,  cereals, 
spices,  etc.;  food  adulterations;  marketing,  etc.  Lectures,  lab- 
oratory work,  reading,  excursions.  One  lecture  and  four  hours 
laboratory  work  weekly  throught  the  year,  counting  as  a  three- 
hour  course.     Miss 

F.,  9.15-11.30  ;  excursion,  Wednesday  afternoon. 
This  course  is  complementary  to  Course  I. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  science. 

3  Foods,  advanced  course,  (a)  First  half-year :  advanced 
cookery  ;  preservation  of  food  ;  cookery  for  invalids  and  children. 
(&)  Second  half-year  :  food  values  and  dietaries  ;  planning,  cook- 
ing, and  serving  of  meals  ;  waitresses'  course.  One  lecture  and 
six  hours  laboratory  work  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting 
as  a  four-hour  course.     Professor  Kinne 

Tu.  at  9.15,  Th.  and  F.,  9. 15-12. 30. 

This  course  elaborates  and  applies  the  principles  established  in  Course  I. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  I  and  2.    Required  of  all  can- 
didates for  the  diploma  in  domestic  science.     Students  admitted  to  advanced 
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standing,  or  candidates  for  the  higher  diploma  taking  a  major  or  a  minor  in 
domestic  science,  may  elect  either  half  of  the  course. 

4  Home  sanitation  and  management,  (a)  First  half-year : 
situation  and  structure  of  the  house  ;  water  supply  ;  disposal  of 
waste  ;  heating  and  ventilation  ;  lighting  ;  healthful  furnishings. 
{b)  Second  half-year  :  cleansing  of  the  house  ;  the  principles  of 
laundering  ;  systematic  methods  of  housekeeping  ;  household 
accounts ;  domestic  service  ;  home  nursing  and  emergencies. 
Conferences,  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  collateral  reading. 
One  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  work  weekly  throughout 
the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.     Miss 

W.,  9.15-11.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  second-year  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  science.  Students  admitted  to 
advanced  standing,  and  candidates  for  the  higher  diploma  taking  a  major  or  a 
minor  in  domestic  science,  may  elect  either  half  of  the  course. 

5  Methods  of  teaching  domestic  science.  Planning  of 
courses,  lesson-plans,  class  management,  observation  of  class 
work,  practice  in  giving  demonstration  lessons,  equipment  for 
classes  of  all  grades,  etc.  ;  special  instruction  of  students  intend- 
ing to  be  supervisors  or  head  teachers  in  departments  of  domes- 
tic science.  Conferences  and  lectures.  Two  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Professor  Kinne 

W.  and  F.  at  1.30. 

Required  of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domes- 
tic science. 

6  Bacteriology.  A  course  in  applied  bacteriology  with  lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  Six  hours  weekly  during  October, 
counting  as  a  one-hour  course.     Dr.  Freeman 

M.,  1.30-3.30,  W.  and  F.,  2.30-4.30. 

The  lectures,  which  are  associated  with  practical  laboratory  work  in  illus- 
tration of  the  themes,  deal  with  the  nature  of  bacteria  and  the  methods  of 
isolation  and  recognition  of  species  ;  the  part  which  bacteria  play  in  nature  and 
the  industrial  uses  to  which  they  are  put ;  the  bacteria  of  air,  water,  ice,  milk, 
and  other  foods  ;  the  methods  of  sterilization  and  disinfection  ;  the  relationship 
of  bacteria  to  disease,  with  a  consideration  of  certain  phases  of  hygiene  and 
household  sanitation  and  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Required  of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
domestic  science. 

7  Household  chemistry.  One  hour  lecture  and  three  hours 
laboratory  work,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.     Dr.  Vulte 
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Tu.  and  Th.,  9.30-1 1.30. 

This  is  a  course  of  instruction  designed  to  present  the  study  of  the  principal 
food  products,  such  as  sugars,  starches,  proteids,  animal  and  vegetable  fats, 
water  and  mineral  salts,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  changes  taking 
place  during  the  operations  of  cooking  and  the  analytical  tests  applied  to  them  ; 
the  chemical  aspects  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  prevention  of  the  same 
by  chemical  means,  and  sterilization  ;  corrosive  action  of  food  constituents, 
acids,  etc.,  on  utensils;  saponification,  action  of  detergents,  hard  and  soft 
water  ;  testing  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  water,  etc.,  for  purity  ;  and  the  chemis- 
try of  fuels  and  illuminants. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  domestic  science. 

Special  laboratory  fee,  $10. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  domestic  science  is  to  train  teachers  of  cooking 
and  home  sanitation  for  public  schools,  manual  training,  and  industrial  schools, 
and  to  equip  directors  of  departments  and  supervisors  of  domestic  science. 

The  domestic  science  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Building.  It  is  arranged  for  work  that  can  be  carried  on  in  any 
school  kitchen.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  common 
schools.  For  all  purposes  of  investigation  and  experimental  work  the  resources 
of  the  department  are  amply  sufficient.  The  various  departments  of  Columbia 
University  are  open  for  scientific  and  sociological  study  to  teachers  who  desire 
advanced  work  in  domestic  science.  Students  especially  interested  in  social 
settlement  and  philanthropic  work  will  find  in  New  York  a  profitable  field  for 
investigation  and  observation  of  modern  methods  of  social  reform.  Any 
student  who  desires  it  can  be  brought  directly  into  contact  with  such  work. 

A  special  circular  of  this  department  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application 
to  the  secretary. 

For  outlines  of  general  courses  of  study  in  domestic  science,  see  pages  66-67. 

Manual  Training 

1  Knife-work  for  elementary  schools.  A  course  in  freehand 
whittling,  adapted  for  the  lower  grades  of  the  grammar  school  and 
for  operation  in  the  regular  classroom.  The  work  at  first  deals 
with  thin  wood  and  edge  cutting,  progressing  to  whittling  in  the 
solid,  and  simple  carving.  Practice  work.  Four  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.     Mr.  Eklof 

M.  and  W.,  1.30-3.30. 

Required  of  all  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
manual  training  for  elementary  schools. 

2  Wood-working  for  elementary  schools.  A  course  employing 
simple  bench  tools,  adapted  to  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar 
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school,  and  dealing  with  simple  useful  models.  Study  of  each 
model  from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  pupil, 
adjustment  to  his  capacities,  and  aesthetic  quality.  Methods  of 
presentation  and  execution.  Shopwork.  Six  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  three-hour  course.  Mr. 
Eklof 

M.,  W.,  and  F.,  9.15-11.30. 

Required  of  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  manual  train- 
ing for  elementary  schools. 

3  Wood-working  for  secondary  schools.  In  this  course  a  very 
complete  set  of  bench  tools  is  employed  and  a  wide  range  of 
operations  is  covered.  The  models,  as  in  the  course  for  element- 
ary schools,  aim  at  a  direct  appeal  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the 
pupil.  Shopwork.  Ten  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as  a  five-hour  course.     Mr.  Eklof 

M.,  W.,  and  F.,  9.15-11.30,  Th.,  10.45-12.30. 

Required  of  all  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma 
in  manual  training  for  elementary  schools,  and  of  first-year  students  who  are 
candidates  for  the  diploma  in  manual  training  for  secondary  schools. 

4  Turning  and  pattern-making.  The  course  in  turning  aims 
chiefly  to  develop  delicacy  of  manipulation  and  appreciation  of 
good  form  and  grace  of  outline.  The  work  in  pattern-making 
deals  with  technical  methods  and  constructions,  and  relates 
directly  to  the  course  in  moulding.  Shopwork.  Eight  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  four-hour  course.  Mr. 
Weick 

M.,  W.,  and  F.,  9.15-11.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma 
in  manual  training  for  secondary  schools. 

This  course  may  be  taken  only  in  connection  with  Course  5. 

5  Moulding  and  foundry  practice.  This  course  deals,  first, 
with  the  bench  moulding  of  small  patterns,  and  afterward  with  the 
operations  of  dry  sand,  loam,  and  swept  work.  Shopwork. 
Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour 
course.     Mr.  Weick 

Tu.  and  Th.,  10.45-12.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma 
in  manual  training  for  secondary  schools. 

This  course  may  be  taken  only  in  connection  with  Course  4. 
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6  Forging  and  sheet-metal  work.  In  this  course  the  work 
takes  the  direction,  to  a  large  extent,  of  simple  decorative  treat- 
ment as  applied  to  examples  of  a  useful  character.  Shopwork. 
Twelve  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  six-hour 
course.     Mr.  Sleffel 

M.,  W.,  and  F.,  9.15-11.30,  Tu.  and  Th.,  10.45-12.30. 
Open  as  elective  to  second-year  students.     At  least  one  year's  systematic  work 
in  forging  is  prerequisite. 

7  Machine-shop  work.  A  course  in  filing  and  fitting,  fol- 
lowed by  a  comprehensive  training  upon  the  various  tools  of  the 
thoroughly  equipped  machine-shop.  Shopwork.  .Twelve  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  six-hour  course.  Mr. 
Benns 

M.,  W.,  and  F.,  9.15-11.30,  Tu.  and  Th.,  10.45-12.30. 
Open  as  an  elective  to  second-year  students.     At  least  one  year's  systematic 
work  in  machine  practice  is  prerequisite. 

8  Mechanical  drawing.  A  course  for  beginners,  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  working-drawing  an-d 
to  a  study  of  methods  of  presentation.  Four  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Mr. 
Rouillion 

Tu.  and  Th.,  1.30-3.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  manual  training  or  in  fine  arts. 

9  Mechanical  drawing.  An  advanced  course,  involving  ana- 
lytical drawing  and  practical  drafting,  arranged  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  manual  training  teachers,  and  also  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  the  subject.  Six  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year,  counting  as  a  three-hour  course.     Mr.  Rouillion 

M.,  W.,  and  F.,  1.30-3.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  second-year  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  manual  training. 

Education  22a  Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  manual 
training.  The  educational  philosophy  of  manual  training  ;  rela- 
tion of  manual  training  to  aim  and  means  of  education  ;  develop- 
ment and  self-activity  ;  principles  and  methods.  Study  of  char- 
acter, presentation,  and  execution  of  models  in  Manual  Training 
2.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  reports  on  reading.  Two  hours 
weekly.     Professor  Richards 
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Tii.  at  11.30,  F.  at  3.30. 

Required  of  all  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
manual  training. 

Education  22b  Organization  and  supervision  of  manual 
training.  The  practice  of  manual  training  ;  the  organization  and 
supervision  of  public-school  work  ;  correlation  of  manual  train- 
ing with  other  school  work  ;  the  problem  of  equipment,  including 
compilation  of  costs  and  the  preparation  of  plans  ;  history  and 
development  of  manual  training  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  ; 
comparative  study  of  courses  from  representative  schools  in  our 
own  and  in  foreign  countries.  Lectures,  conferences,  reports 
on  reading  and  observation.  Two  hours  weekly.  Professor 
Richards 

M.  and  \V.  at  11.30. 

Required  of  all  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
manual  training. 

Education  26  Drawing  and  manual  training  for  the  primary 
grades  (see  page  7). 

EQUIPMENT 

The  department  occupies  three  floors  of  the  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building. 
This  building,  completely  equipped,  was  given  to  Teachers  College  by  Mrs. 
Josiah  Macy,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband.  The  machinery,  tools,  apparatus, 
and  furniture  constituting  the  equipment  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  or 
designed  especially  for  the  purpose.  The  departmental  library  contains  many 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  photographs,  and  reports  of  great  service  to  stu- 
dents of  manual  training.  In  the  conference  room  and  in  the  workrooms  are 
collections  of  models,  carvings,  and  courses  of  instruction  from  our  own  and 
foreign  countries.  The  purpose  has  been  to  make  the  building  and  equipment 
as  complete  as  possible  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  its  use. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  manual  training  is  to  train  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  manual  training  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
throughout  the  course  methods  and  models  are  considered  solely  in  relation  to 
this  end.  Hand  skill  is  indeed  sought  for  and  a  high  standard  of  performance 
insisted  upon,  but  this  fact  is  only  an  incident  in  the  larger  aim  of  relating  such 
skill  to  the  uses  of  the  school.  The  end  always  in  view  is  the  significance  of 
the  work  in  character-building,  and  methods  and  exercises  are  measured  by  the 
degree  that  they  contribute  to  this  end. 

The  regular  course  includes  :  (1)  a  thorough  training  in  practical  work,  ac- 
companied by  careful  study  of  the  significant  features  of  each  model,  with 
especial  reference  to  its  adjustment,  aesthetic  character,  and  economy  ;  (2)  in- 
struction in  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  and  in  decorative  design,  as 
related  to  the  needs  of  manual  training  ;  (3)  classroom  and  conference  study 
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of  the  philosophy,  methods,  and  problems  of  manual  training  ;  (4)  systematic 
instruction  in  psychology  and  the  history  of  education.  A  combined  course  in 
manual  training  and  drawing  will  be  arranged  for  intending  teachers  of  those 
subjects  in  elementary  schools.  All  the  above  courses  regularly  require  two 
years  of  residence,  but  those  who  fulfill  the  requirements  of  admission  and  wish 
to  adapt  themselves  to  a  more  limited  field  may  pursue  special  courses  of  one 
year's  duration. 

Each  candidate  for  the  diploma  is  required  to  observe  classes  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  opportunities  for  practice-teaching  in 
these  classes  will  be  arranged.  In  the  upper  elementary  school  there  are  classes 
in  whittling  and  joinery  ;  and,  in  the  high  school,  classes  in  joinery,  wood-turning, 
pattern-making,  foundry  work,  forging,  sheet-metal  work,  machine-work,  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

Certain  courses  in  this  department  are  arranged  for  students  in  the  School  of 
Engineering.  These  courses  aim  to  afford  a  comprehensive  study  of  tools, 
materials,  and  methods  involved  in  engineering  processes,  considered  from  the 
economic  as  well  as  from  the  technical  standpoint.  They  are  outlined  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  being  entitled  Mechanical  Engineering 
III,  IV,  V,  etc. 

For  admission  requirements  and  outlines  of  general  courses  of  study  in 
manual  training,  see  pages  68-70. 

A  special  circular,  giving  more  complete  information  of  the  scope  of  this 
department,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  secretary. 


COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION   IN   MUSIC, 

VOICE    TRAINING,   AND   PHYSICAL 

TRAINING 

Music  and  Voice  Training 

1  Tone  production,  sight-reading,  and  theory.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  tone  production  ;  sight-reading  in  the  major 
keys  ;  rudimental  theory.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year.     Mr.  Viehl 

W.  and  F.  at  10. 

Required  of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  ele- 
mentary or  kindergarten  teaching. 

2  Tone  production,  sight-reading,  and  theory.  Vocalization  ; 
sight-reading  of  chromatically  altered  chords  ;  harmony.  Two 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Mr.  Viehl 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10. 

Required  of  all  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
elementary  or  kindergarten  teaching. 

3  Tone  production,  sight-reading,  and  theory.  Vocalization  ; 
sight-reading  of  chromatically  altered  chords  ;  harmony.  Two 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     Mr.  Viehl 

W.  and  F.  at  10.45. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

4  Singing  and  theory.  The  selection  and  interpretation  of 
kindergarten  and  school  songs;  the  proper  use  of  the  child  voice 
in  singing  ;  harmony.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Mr.  Viehl 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.30. 

Required  of  all  third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  ele- 
mentary or  kindergarten  teaching. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  fourfold  :  To  develop  and  strengthen  the 
voice  with  a  view  to  training  teachers  to  use  their  voices  in  class  teaching  with- 
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out  becoming  unnecessarily  fatigued  ;  to  teach  sight-reading  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  musical  requirements  of  the  schools  ;  to  study  the  structure  of 
music,  so  that  teachers  may  intelligently  explain  the  music  sung  by  their  classes  ; 
and  to  select  and  interpret  rote  songs  and  other  music  suitable  for  use  in  the 
kindergarten  and  elementary  school. 

Students  who  have  satisfied  the  instructor  of  music  as  to  their  proficiency 
may,  under  the  usual  restrictions,  be  admitted  to  observation  and  practice- 
teaching  in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Here  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
observe  and  study  critically  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  music  to 
children,  with  some  practice  in  teaching  songs  selected  from  the  writings  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Reinecke, 
Abt,  and  others. 

The  Department  of  Music  in  Columbia  University  is  open  to  properly  quali- 
fied students  of  Teachers  College,  and  music  lovers  will  find  in  New  York  City 
many  opportunities  for  gratifying  their  tastes.  Lectures  on  musical  theory, 
free  concerts,  and  recitals  are  within  reach  of  students. 

Physical  Training 

1  Gymnastics.  Work  with  clubs,  dumb-bells,  wands,  and  with 
heavier  apparatus  ;  fancy  marches,  games,  and  basket-ball.  In- 
formal talks  are  given  from  time  to  time  on  anatomy,  healthful 
dress,  and  hygiene,  which  are  fully  illustrated  by  the  human  skele- 
ton, charts,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  appliances.  Two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  one-hour  course.  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Jardine,  and  Miss  Seward 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  all  women  in  the  college.  Required  of  first-year  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  elementary  or  kindergarten  teaching. 

2  Gymnastics.  Continuation  of  Course  I.  Two  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  one-hour  course.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Jardine,  and  Miss  Seward 

Tu.  and  Th,  at  11.30. 

Open  as  elective  to  all  women  in  the  college.  Required  of  second-year 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in  elementary  or  kindergarten 
teaching. 

3  Swedish  gymnastics.  Exercise  and  drill  in  the  Swedish  sys- 
tem ;  methods  of  teaching  gymnastics  in  elementary  schools. 
Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  one-hour 
course.     Mrs.  Lawrence 

M.  at  3.30. 
Open  as  elective  to  graduates  and  to  qualified  third-  and  fourth-year  students. 
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EQUIPMENT 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  insure  health  for  students  while  undergoing 
their  college  course  ;  to  give  them  ease  and  grace  in  movement  ;  and  to  teach 
them  the  importance  of  physical  development  as  a  part  of  a  complete  educa- 
tion. All  students  will  be  required  before  beginning  their  work  in  this  de- 
partment to  undergo  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  one  of  the  college 
physicians,  or  by  a  physician  approved  by  the  college.  Women  in  all  classes 
are  required  to  have  the  gymnastic  suits  adopted  by  the  college.  No  exception 
is  made  to  this  rule.     The  suits  cost  $5  each. 


COURSES    OF    STUDY 

Undergraduate  Courses 

The  courses  of  study  in  Teachers  College  which  are  open  to 
undergraduates  are  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  academic 
and  professional  training  for  intending  teachers  in  the  elementary 
school  (including  primary  and  grammar  grades)  and  the  kinder- 
garten, and  for  intending  teachers  of  domestic  art,  domestic  sci- 
ence, fine  arts,  and  manual  training  in  schools  of  all  grades. 

General  Regulations 

1  Students  who  are  candidates  for  a  diploma  are  registered  as 
regular  students  ;  students  not  candidates  for  a  diploma  are  regis- 
tered as  special  students  ;  students  in  New  York  and  vicinity  who 
have  not  matriculated  are  listed  as  extension  students. 

2  No  student  is  permitted  to  register  in  one  year  for  courses 
amounting  to  more  than  eighteen  hours'  credit ;  in  this  reckoning 
two  hours  of  observation  or  laboratory  or  shop-work  count  as  one. 

3  The  Dean  and  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  may, 
for  reasons  of  weight,  permit  any  study  prescribed  for  a  diploma 
to  be  taken  out  of  its  regular  sequence  in  the  course. 

4  Elective  courses  are  offered  subject  to  withdrawal  if  elected 
by  fewer  than  three  students. 

5  A  minimum  credit  of  sixty  hours,  including  prescribed 
subjects,  is  required  for  graduation  in  a  course  leading  to  a  gen- 
eral diploma,  and  thirty  hours  in  a  course  leading  to  a  depart- 
mental diploma. 

6  In  all  general  courses  a  total  credit  of  forty-two  hours  is 
considered  an  essential  prerequisite  to  promotion  to  the  fourth- 
year  class,  of  twenty-five  hours  to  the  third-year  class,  and  of 
nine  hours  to  the  second-year  class  ;  in  all  departmental  courses 
a  total  credit  of  twelve  hours  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
second-year  class. 

7  All  first-year  and  second-year  students  in  general  courses 
are  required  to  take  systematic  physical  exercise  in  the  gymna- 
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sium,  to  the  extent  of  two  hours  weekly,  unless  excused  for  cause. 
Men  will  be  assigned  to  the  Columbia  gymnasium  ;  women  to  the 
gymnasium  of  Teachers  College. 

Course  Leading  to  the  General  Diploma  in  Elementary- 
Teaching 

1  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  (i)  present  an 
academic  diploma  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  or  (2)  give  evidence  of  having  completed  a 
satisfactory  course  in  a  secondary  school,  or  (3)  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  in  (a)  English,  {b)  either  Latin,  or  French,  or  Ger- 
man, (c)  history,  (d)  mathematics,  and  (e)  either  chemistry,  or 
physics,  or  botany  (see  pages  81-84). 

2  Candidates  for  the  general  diploma  in  elementary  teaching 
may  elect  to  specialize  either  in  the  primary  or  grammar  grades. 
This  decision  must  be  made  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year  of  the  course,  and  will  determine  in  part  the  choice  of 
elective  studies  during  the  remainder  of  the  course. 

3  Graduates  of  approved  normal  schools,  and  experienced 
teachers  who  have  had  an  equivalent  academic  training,  may  be 
admitted  without  examination  to  the  third  year  of  the  course  in 
elementary  teaching.  Students  who  thus  become  candidates  for 
the  general  diploma  in  elementary  teaching  are  required  to  take 
Psychology  A  and  Education  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  9,  and  to  elect  other 
courses  amounting  to  nineteen  hours'  credit.  Application  for 
such  elective  courses  should  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with 
the  Dean  before  the  first  day  of  registration. 

4  The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  general  diploma  in 
elementary  teaching  is  as  follows  : 

First  Year  * 
Prescribed  (16  hours) :      English  i — Literature  and  composition — 3  hours 

History  i — Mediaeval  and  modern  history — 3  hours 
Biology  5 — Biological  nature  study — 2  (3)  hours 
Physical    Science    i — General    chemistry — 1£    (5) 

hours 
Physical  Science  2 — General  physics — 1\  (5)  hours 
Fine  Arts  I — Elementary  freehand  drawing — 2  (4) 
hours 


*  In  these  outlines  the  figures  in  parentheses — (3),  (8),  etc. — indicate  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  work  required  as  distinguished  from  the  hours  of  credit  granted. 
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Elective  (2  hours). 
Prescribed  (16  hours) 


Elective  (4  hours). 
Prescribed  (10  hours) 


Elective  (8  hours). 
Prescribed  (6  hours) 

Elective  (12  hours)  : 


Music  i — Tone  production,  etc. — 2  hours 
Physical  Training  i — 1  (2)  hour 


Second  Year 

English  2 — Literature  and  analysis — 3  hours 

History  2 — United  States — 3  hours 

Biology  3 — Physiology  and  hygiene — 2  (3)  hours 

Geography  6— General  geography — 3  hours 

Fine   Arts    14 — Applied    freehand    drawing — 2   (4) 

hours 
Music  2 — Tone  production,  etc. — 2  hours 
Physical  Training  2 — 1  (2)  hour 


Third  Year 

Psychology  A — Psychology — 1^  (3)  hours 

Education  3 — Applications  of  psychology  in  teach- 
ing— i\  (3)  hours 

Education  9 — Child  study — 2  hours 

Education  14 — Methods  of  teaching  English — i\  (3) 
hours 

Education  24 — Methods  of  teaching  mathematics — 
1^  (3)  hours 

Music  4 — Singing  and  theory — 2  hours 

Fourth  Year 

Education  i — History  of  education — 2  hours 
Education  2 — Principles  of  education — 2  hours 
Education  4 — Observation   and   practice-teaching — 

2  or  more  hours 
Students  who  elect  primary  teaching  are  required  to 

take  Education  26 — Primary  manual  training — 2 

(3)   hours  ;    and    Kindergarten   7 — Kindergarten 

methods — 1  (2)  hour. 


Course  Leading  to  the  General  Diploma  in 
Kindergarten  Teaching 

I  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  (1)  present  an 
academic  diploma  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  or  (2)  give  evidence  of  having  completed  a  satisfac- 
tory course  in  a  secondary  school,  or  (3)  pass  satisfactory  examina- 
tions in  (a)  English,  (&)  either  Latin,  or  French,  or  German,  (c) 
history,  (d)  mathematics,  and  (e)  either  chemistry,  or  physics,  or 
botany  (see  pages  81-84). 
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2  Graduates  of  approved  normal  schools,  and  experienced 
teachers  who  have  had  an  equivalent  academic  training,  may  be 
admitted  without  examination  to  the  third  year  of  the  kindergar- 
ten course.  Students  who  thus  become  candidates  for  the  general 
diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching  may  be  permitted  to  substitute 
for  certain  subjects  prescribed  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
course  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  deemed  better  suited  to  their 
individual  needs.  Application  for  such  changes  in  the  required 
course  of  study  must  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Dean. 

3  The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
general  diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching  : 


Prescribed  (16  hours) : 


Elective  (2  hours). 


Prescribed  (15  hours) 


Elective  (3  hours). 


Prescribed  (13^  hours) 


First  Year 

English  i — Literature  and  composition — 3  hours 
History  i — Mediaeval  and  modern — 3  hours 
Biology  5 — Biological  nature  study — 2  (3)  hours 
Physical  Science  i — General  chemistry — 1£  (5)  hours 
Physical  Science  2 — General  physics — 1£  (5)  hours 
Fine  Arts  i — Elementary  freehand  drawing — 2  (4) 

hours 
Music  I — Tone  production,  sight-reading,  and  theory 

— 2  hours 
Physical  Training  i — 1  (2)  hour 

Second  Year 

English  2  (first  half-year) — Literature  and  analysis 

— if  (3)  hours 
English  3  (second  half-year) — The  folk-story — 1  (2) 

hour 
History  2 — United  States — 3  hours 
Biology  3 — Physiology  and  hygiene — 2  (3)  hours 
Geography  6 — General  geography  (first  half-year) — 

1$  (3)  hours 
Fine  Arts  14 — Applied  freehand  drawing — 2  (4)  hours 
Music  2 — Tone  production,  sight-reading,  and  theory 

— 2  hours 
Physical  Training  2 — 1  (2)  hour 

Third  Year 

Psychology  A — Psychology — i\  (3)  hours 
Education  3 — Applications  of  psychology  in  teach- 
ing—^ (3)  hours 
Education  9 — Child  study — 2  hours 
Kindergarten  i — Gifts  and  occupations — 3  hours 


Elective  (4I  hours). 


UND  E  A'  GRA  D  UA  7  'E   CO  UR  SE  S  6  $ 

KINDERGARTEN  2 — Songs  and  games — 2  (3)  hours 

Kindergarten  3— stories — 1\  hours 
Music  4 — Singing  and  theory — 2  hours 

I  <  >t  inn  Year 


Prescribed  (12  hours) :      Education   i  —  History  of  education — 2  hours 
Education  5 — General  method — 2  hours 
Kindergarten    4 — Kindergarten    principles — 1  (2) 

hour 
Kindergarten  5 — Program  and  gift  work — 2  hours 
Kindergarten  6 — Games — 1  (2)  hour 
Kindergarten  9 — Observation  and  practice-teaching 
— 4  (8)  hours 
Elective  (6  hours). 

Course  Leading  to  the  Departmental  Diploma  in 
Domestic  Art 

1  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  be  experienced 
teachers,  or  persons  of  mature  age  who  give  promise  of  becoming 
able  teachers  of  the  subject.  They  must  also  present  (1)  an 
academic  diploma  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  or  (2)  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  normal  school,  or  (3)  pass  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations in  (a)  English,  (b)  general  history,  (c)  algebra  or  plane 
geometry,  (d)  physics,  and  (e)  freehand  drawing  (see  pages  81-84). 
Substantial  equivalents  of  an  academic  or  technical  nature  may  be 
offered  in  lieu  of  any  of  the  above  examination  requirements 
except  those  in  English  and  history. 

2  Students  who  have  the  requisite  academic  requirements  for 
admission  to  this  course,  but  lack  maturity  and  teaching  experi- 
ence, are  required  to  pursue  an  introductory  course  designed  to 
meet  their  individual  needs.  Application  for  such  an  introductory 
course  must  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Dean. 

3  The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  departmental  diploma  : 

First  Year 

Prescribed  (15  hours) :      Psychology  A — Psychology — 1£  (3)  hours 

Education  3 — Applications  of  psychology  in  teaching 

— 1-|  (3)  hours 
Biology  3 — Physiology  and  hygiene — 2  (3)  hours 
Domestic  Art  i — Sewing — 1  (2)  hour 
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Elective  (3  hours). 


Domestic  Art  2 — Textiles — 2  hours 

Domestic  Art  3 — Drafting  and  making  garments — 3 

(4)  hours 
Domestic  Art  6 — Principles  and  methods — 2  hours 
Fine  Arts  9 — Design — 1  (2)  hour 
History  4 — Industrial  evolution  of  society — I  hour 

Second  Year 


Prescribed  (13  hours) :      Education  i — History  of  education — 2  hours 

Education  4 — Observation  and  practice-teaching — 2 

(or  more)  hours 
Domestic   Art  4 — Equipment  and  management — 2 

hours 
Domestic  Art  5 — Household  art  and  design — 2  (3) 

hours 
Domestic  Art  7 — Conference — 1  hour 
Fine  Arts  10' — Advanced  design — 2  (3)  hour 
Fine  Arts  13 — Art  interpretation — 1  (2)  hour 
History  5 — Social  reform  movements — 1  hour 
Elective  (5  hours ;  or  less  if  Education  4  counts  more  than  2  hours). 

Course  Leading  to  the  Departmental  Diploma  in 
Domestic  Science 

1  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  be  experienced 
teachers,  or  persons  of  mature  age  who  give  promise  of  becoming 
able  teachers  of  the  subject.  They  must  also  present  (1)  an 
academic  diploma  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  or  (2)  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  normal  school,  or  (3)  pass  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations in  (a)  English,  (b)  general  history,  (c)  algebra  or 
plane  geometry,  (d)  physics,  and  (e)  chemistry  (see  pages  81-84). 
Substantial  equivalents  of  an  academic  or  technical  nature  may 
be  offered  in  lieu  of  any  of  the  above  examination  requirements 
except  those  in  English  and  history. 

2  Students  who  have  the  requisite  academic  requirements  for 
admission  to  this  course,  but  lack  maturity  and  teaching  experience, 
are  required  to  pursue  an  introductory  course  designed  to  meet 
their  individual  needs.  Application  for  such  an  introductory 
course  must  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Dean. 

3  The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
departmental  diploma  in  domestic  art : 
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Prescribed  (16  hours) 


Elective  (2  hours). 
Prescribed  (12  hours) 


First  Ykar 

Psychology  A — Psychology — 1\  (3)  hours 
Education  3 — Applications  of  psychology  in  teaching 

— il  (3)  hours 
Biology  3 — Physiology  and  hygiene — 2  (3)  hours 
Domestic  Science  i — Foods — 4  (7)  hours 
Domestic  Science  2 — Food  production  and  manufac- 
ture— 3  (5)  hours 
Domestic  Science  6 — Bacteriology — 1  hour 
Domestic  Science  7 — Household   chemistry— 2    (4) 

hours 
History  4 — Industrial  evolution  of  society — 1  hour 


Second  Year 

Education  i — History  of  education — 2  hours 

Education  4 — Observation  and  practice-teaching — 2 
(or  more)  hours 

Domestic  Science  3 — Foods,  advanced  course— 4  (7) 
hours 

Domestic  Science  4 — Home  sanitation  and  manage- 
ment— 2  (3)  hours 

Domestic  Science  5 — Methods  of  teaching  domestic 
science — 2  hours 
Elective  (6  hours  ;  or  less  if  Education  4  counts  more  than  2  hours). 

Course  Leading  to  the   Departmental   Diploma  in 
Fine  Arts 

1  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  be  experienced 
teachers,  or  persons  of  mature  age  who  give  promise  of  becoming 
able  teachers  of  the  subject.  They  must  also  present  (1)  an  aca- 
demic diploma  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  (2)  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  normal  school,  or  (3)  pass  satisfactory  exam- 
inations in  (a)  English,  (b)  general  history,  (c)  algebra  or  plane 
geometry,  {d)  physics,  and  (e)  freehand  drawing  (see  pages  81- 
84).  Substantial  equivalents  of  an  academic  or  technical  nature 
may  be  offered  in  lieu  of  any  of  the  above  examination  require- 
ments except  those  in  English  and  history. 

2  Students  who  have  the  requisite  academic  preparation  for 
admission  to  this  course,  but  lack  maturity  and  teaching  experi- 
ence, are  required  to  pursue  an  introductory  course  designed  to 
meet  their  individual  needs.  Application  for  sueh  an  introduc- 
tory course  must  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Dean. 
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3     The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
departmental  diploma  in  fine  arts  : 


Prescribed  (14  hours) 


Elective  (4  hours). 


Prescribed  (15  hours) 


First  Year 

Psychology  A — Psychology — \\  (3)  hours 
Education  3 — Applications  of  psychology  in  teaching 

— 1^  (3)  hours 
Fine  Arts  3 — Studio  work — 4  (8)  hours 
Fine  Arts  6 — Sketch  class— 2  (4)  hours 
Fine  Arts  8 — Clay  modeling — 1  (2)  hours 
Fine  Arts  9 — Design — 1  (2)  hour 
Fine  Arts  13 — Art  interpretation — 1  (2)  hour 
Manual    Training    8 — Mechanical   drawing— 2  (4) 

hours 

Second  Year 

Education  i — History  of  education — 2  hours 
Education  ii — Principles  and  methods  in  art  teach- 
ing— 2  (4)  hours 
Fine   Arts  4 — Water-color   and  oil   painting — 4  (8) 

hours 
Fine  Arts  7 — Advanced  sketch  class — 2  (4)  hours 
Fine  Arts  10 — Advanced  design — 2  (3)  hours 
Fine  Arts  ii — Applied  design — 2  (4)  hours 
Fine  Arts  15 — History  of  art — 1  hour 
Elective  (3  hours). 

4  Students  who  desire  a  combined  course  in  fine  arts  and 
manual  training  may  omit  in  the  first  year  of  the  course  as  outlined 
above,  Fine  Arts  3  and  8,  and  substitute  Fine  Arts  II  {eleven),  Man- 
ual Training  I  and  8.  In  the  second  year,  they  may  omit  Fine 
Arts  4,  7,  II  {eleven),  and  15,  and  substitute  Fine  Arts  3,  8,  Manual 
Training  2,  and  Education  22a. 


Course  Leading  to  the   Departmental   Diploma   in 
Manual   Training 

I  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  be  experienced 
teachers,  or  persons  of  mature  age  who  give  promise  of  becoming 
able  teachers  of  the  subject.  They  must  also  present  (1)  an 
academic  diploma  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  or  (2)  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  ap- 
proved secondary  school  or  normal  school,  or  (3)  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  in  (a)    English,  (l>)  general  history,   (c)  algebra   or 
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plane  geometry,  ((/)  physics,  (e)  mechanical  drawing,  and  (/) 
wood-working  (see  pages  81-84).  Substantial  equivalents  of  an 
academic  or  technical  nature  may  be  offered  in  lieu  of  any  of  the 
above  examination  requirements  except  those  in  English  and 
history. 

2  Students  who  have  the  requisite  academic  requirements  for 
admission  to  this  course,  but  lack  maturity  and  teaching  experi- 
ence, are  required  to  pursue  an  introductory  course  designed  to 
meet  their  individual  needs.  Application  for  such  an  introduc- 
tory course  must  be  made  in  writing  and    filed  with  the  Dean. 

3  The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  departmental  diploma  in  manual  training  for  elementary 
schools  : 

First  Year 


Prescribed  (15  hours) 


Elective  (3  hours). 
Prescribed  (14  hours) 


Psychology  A — Psychology — 1^  (3)  hours 
Education  3 — Applications  of  psychology  in  teaching 

— 1|  (3)  hours 
Manual    Training    i — Knife-work  for   elementary 

schools — 2  (4)  hours 
Manual  Training  2 — Wood-working  for  elementary 

schools — 3  (6)  hours 
Manual    Training    8 — Mechanical   drawing — 2   (4) 

hours 
Education  22a — Principles  and  methods — 2  (3)  hours 
Fine   Arts  i — Elementary  freehand  drawing — 2  (4) 

hours 
Fine  Arts  9 — Design — 1  (2)  hours 

Second  Year 

Education  i — History  of  education — 2  hours 
Education    22b — Organization    and    supervision    of 

manual  training — 2  (3)  hours 
Manual  Training  3 — Wood-working  for  secondary 

schools — 5  (10)  hours 
Manual   Training    9 — Mechanical   drawing — 3   (6) 

hours 
Fine   Arts    14 — Applied    freehand    drawing — 2   (4) 

hours 


Elective  (4  hours). 


4  The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  departmental  diploma  in  manual  training  for  secondary 
schools  : 
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Prescribed  (15  hours) 


Elective  (3  hours). 
Prescribed  (13  hours) 


Elective  (5  hours). 


First  Year 

Psychology  A — Psychology — \\  (3)  hours 

Education  3 — Applications  of  psychology  in  teach- 
ing— \\  (3)  hours 

Manual  Training  3 — Wood-working  for  secondary 
schools — 5  (10)  hours 

Manual  Training  8 — Mechanical  drawing — 2  (4) 
hours 

Education  22a — Principles  and  methods — 2  (3)  hours 

Fine  Arts  i — Elementary  freehand  drawing — 2  (4) 
hours 

Fine  Arts  9 — Design — 1  (2)  hour 

Second  Year 

Education  1 —History  of  education — 2  hours 
Education    22b — Organization    and    supervision    of 
manual  training — 2  (3)  hours 

Manual  Training    4 — Turning    and    pattern- 
making — 4  (8)  hours 
and 
1  Manual   Training  5 — Moulding   and   foundry 
\    (_     practice — 2  (4)  hours 
or 
Manual  Training  6— Forging — 6  (12)  hours 

or 

Manual  Training  7 — Machine  work— 6  (12)  hours 
Manual   Training    9  —  Mechanical  drawing — 3(6) 
hours 


Special  Courses 


The  college  offers  special  courses  of  study  to  persons  of  proper 
qualifications  who  wish,  without  reference  to  any  degree  or 
diploma,  to  make  a  serious  study  of  any  special  subject,  or  group 
of  subjects.  Each  candidate  for  admission  to  such  special  courses 
must  make  application  in  writing  to  the  Dean,  and  give  evidence 
of  ability  to  use  the  English  language  correctly  and  of  special  fit- 
ness for  the  study  that  he  wishes  to  pursue. 

Except  for  reasons  of  weight,  no  one  will  be  received  as  a 
special  student  who  has,  within  ten  months  of  the  time  of  his  ap- 
plication, been  rejected  as  a  regular  student  by  the  Committee  on 
Admission,  or  has,  within  that  time,  become  deficient  as  a  regular 
student. 
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Graduate  Courses 

The  courses  of  study  in  Teachers  College  which  are  open 
to  graduates  are  designed  (1)  to  give  the  necessary  professional 
training  for  intending  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  normal 
schools,  and  for  supervisors,  principals,  and  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  (2)  to  provide  facilities  for  research  and  investiga- 
tion in  any  field  of  education.  Students  who  are  prepared  to 
undertake  advanced  courses  of  study  will  find  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities in  Teachers  College  and  other  departments  of  Columbia 
University.  Persons  of  superior  ability  and  culture,  whether 
holders  of  a  bachelor's  degree  or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing  in  the  college  and  allowed  to  do  graduate  work. 
No  one,  however,  should  become  a  candidate  for  a  higher  diploma 
who  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  original  research  and  inves- 
tigation. 

Course  for  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools 

1  Candidates  for  a  diploma  in  English,  French,  German,  Greek, 
Latin,  history,  mathematics,  biology,  geography  and  geology,  or 
physical  science,  must  spend  at  least  one  year  in  residence  at 
Teachers  College.  The  diploma  will  be  conferred  only  on  such 
candidates  as  have  a  liberal  education,  special  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  in  which  the  diploma  is  sought,  an  understanding  of 
the  science  of  education,  and  the  ability  to  give  instruction  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

2  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  hold  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  or  its  equivalent  from  a  European  institution — ex- 
cept that  a  senior  in  good  standing  in  Columbia  College  or 
Barnard  College  may  elect  the  subjects  of  this  course,  and  thus 
secure  a  diploma  for  secondary  teaching  at  the  same  time  that 
the  baccalaureate  degree  is  received. 

3  A  total  credit  of  nine  hours  (/.  e.y  the  equivalent  of  three 
hours  per  week  during  three  years)  in  each  subject  in  which 
a  diploma  is  sought  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for  admission  to 
the  course.  The  Dean  is  authorized  to  require  so  much  addi- 
tional credit  in  subject-matter  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

4  All  candidates  for  this  diploma  must  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  in  the  following  courses  :  Psychology  A  (unless  this 
course,  or  its  equivalent,  has  been  satisfactorily  completed  else- 
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where)  and  Education  I,  2,  and  3.  Candidates  will  also  be  ex- 
amined in  one  of  the  following  courses  for  each  subject  in  which 
the  diploma  is  sought  :  Education  II  (*&»*»),  12,  13,  15,  1 6,  17, 
18,  19,  21,  22,  23,  25. 

5  All  candidates  for  this  diploma  must  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  teach  each  subject  in  which  the  diploma  is  sought. 
Properly  qualified  students  will  be  given  the  privilege  of  teaching 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  princi- 
pal it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  pupils.  For  students 
who  need  long  practice  in  teaching  under  guidance,  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  provide  special  classes  outside  the  college. 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Higher  Diploma 

Intending  teachers  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  and  supervisors,  principals,  and  superintend- 
ents of  schools  should  become  candidates  for  the  higher  diploma. 
The  freedom  of  choice  in  these  courses  makes  possible  a  high  de- 
gree of  specialization  in  any  subject.  During  the  academic  year 
1899-1900  special  attention  will  be  given  in  the  Department  of 
Education  to  school  administration  by  Professor  Butler,  the  de- 
velopment of  secondary  education  by  Professor  Russell,  and  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school,  particularly  in  the  lower 
grades,  by  Professor  McMurry.  The  chief  lines  of  advanced 
work  laid  out  in  other  departments  may  be  ascertained  by  consult- 
ing the  courses  of  instruction  given  on  pages  3  to  60  inclusive. 

Regulations  for  the  Higher  Diploma 

1  Candidates  for  the  higher  diploma  of  Teachers  College  must 
be  (a)  graduates  of  an  approved  institution  of  learning,  a  college, 
engineering  school,  normal  school,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  of 
these,  and  (b)  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  high  degree 
of  professional  ability  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  education  or 
experience  in  teaching. 

2  Candidates  for  the  higher  diploma  must  pursue  their  studies 
in  residence  for  a  minimum  period  of  one  year.  The  time  re- 
quired to  complete  the  course  will  depend  in  each  case  upon  the 
student's  ability  to  do  the  work  that  may  be  assigned. 

3  Each  student  who  declares  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
higher  diploma  shall,  immediately  after  registration,  designate,  as 
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the  studies  of  his  course,  one  major  subject  and  two  minor  sub- 
jects, one  of  which  must  be  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
A  student  may  select  his  subjects  in  any  department  of  the  col- 
lege, with  the  approval  of  the  professor  concerned.  It  is  expected 
that  the  student  will  devote  fully  half  of  his  time  to  the  major 
subject.  The  character  of  the  work  will  be  determined  by  the 
professors  in  charge  of  the  subjects  selected. 

4  Each  candidate  for  the  higher  diploma  shall  present  an 
essay  on  some  educational  topic  previously  approved  by  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  his  major  subject.  This  essay  shall  give  evi- 
dence of  original  investigation,  and  shall  receive  the  formal 
approval  of  the  same  professor  before  the  student  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  oral  examination  in  his  major  subject. 

5  Every  candidate  for  the  higher  diploma,  in  addition  to  pass- 
ing such  examinations  as  may  be  required  by  the  professors  in 
charge  of  his  minor  subjects,  shall  be  subjected  to  an  oral  exam- 
ination on  his  major  subject,  in  the  presence  of  the  faculty  of 
Teachers  College,  or  of  so  many  of  its  members  as  may  desire  to 
attend. 

Regulations  for  the  University  Degrees 

The  University  faculties  regard  education  as  a  subject  for  re- 
search and  investigation  ;  Teachers  College  lays  stress  upon  its 
professional  aspect.  Certain  courses  of  instruction  in  Teachers 
College,  therefore,  including  all  those  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, may  be  counted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  or  doctor  of  philosophy.  Gradu- 
ate students  who  conform  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council  may  thus  pursue  at  the  same  time,  with  no 
additional  expense,  courses  leading  to  a  Teachers  College  diploma 
and  to  a  University  degree. 

The  regulations  for  students  in  Teachers  College  are  as  follows  : 
I  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of 
philosophy  must  hold  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  its  equivalent  from 
a  European  institution,  and  are  required  to  select  one  major  and 
two  minor  subjects,  and  to  pursue  the  same  in  residence  for  a 
minimum  period  of  one  and  two  years,  respectively.  Ordinarily 
a  somewhat  longer  time  is  required  to  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy.  Students  who  have  been  in  residence  in  another 
university  will    be  given  credit  therefor  ;    but  a  residence  of  at 
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least  one  year  at  Columbia  University  is  required  of  all  candidates 
for  these  degrees. 

The  detailed  regulations  governing  candidates  for  these  degrees 
will  be  found  in  the  Catalog  of  Columbia  University  for  1898- 
99,  pages  181-186  ;  or  in  the  announcement  for  the  current  year 
of  the  School  of  Philosophy,  which  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
the  secretary.     (See  page  ii,  bottom.) 

2  Teachers  College  students  who  are  candidates  for  either  of 
these  degrees  will  be  required  to  observe  the  following  additional 
regulations  : 

(a)  The  subjects  chosen  as  major  and  minors  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College. 

(£)  Education  must  be  chosen  either  as  the  major  subject  or 
as  one  of  the  two  minor  subjects  by  every  candidate  for  either  of 
these  degrees.  When  any  candidate  for  a  higher  degree  selects 
courses  in  education  amounting  to  more  than  six  hours  per  week, 
he  may  be  permitted  to  count  the  subject  of  education  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  major  and  one  minor  subject. 

(c)  Each  student  must  register  also  in  that  Faculty  of  Columbia 
University  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  major  subject  chosen  by 
him  lies. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND   SCHOLARSHIPS 
Teachers  College  Fellowships 

1  Four  fellowships,  known  as  "  Teachers  College  Fellowships," 
were  founded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1896.  They  are  awarded 
annually  by  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College  to  those  applicants 
who  give  evidence  of  special  fitness  to  pursue  courses  of  higher 
study  and  original  investigation  in  education.  The  competition 
is  open  to  graduates  of  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  and  to 
teachers  of  experience  who  may  be  qualified  to  become  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  diploma  of  Teachers  College.  Vacancies 
occurring  in  any  such  fellowships  are  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  original  appointments  are  made. 

2  The  application  shall  be  made  prior  to  May  1,  in  writing, 
addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College.  The  term  of  the  fel- 
lowship is  one  year,  dating  from  July  1.  Residence  should  begin 
October  1. 

3  The  candidate  must  give  evidence 
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(<i)  of  a  liberal  education,  such  as  a  testimonial  of  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  systematic  course  of  study  ; 

{/))  of  decided  fitness  for  undertaking  original  research  in 
educational  lines,  such  as  an  example  of  some  professional  work 
already  performed  ; 

(c)  of  upright  character,  such  as  a  testimonial  from  some 
instructor. 

4  The  value  of  each  fellowship  is  five  hundred  dollars.  Pay- 
ments will  be  based  on  the  time  during  which  the  fellow  shall 
have  been  in  residence,  and  are  made  in  monthly  installments,  from 
October  to  July.  The  holder  of  a  fellowship  is  exempt  from  all 
fees,  thus  making  its  actual  value  over  six  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

5  Every  holder  of  a  fellowship  will  be  expected  to  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  allotted  to  him  in  connection  with  his 
course  of  study,  which  course  shall  be  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
higher  diploma,  education  in  each  instance  being  the  major  sub- 
ject. He  will  be  expected  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year 
to  give  evidence  of  progress  by  the  preparation  of  a  thesis,  the 
completion  of  a  research,  the  delivery  of  a  lecture,  or  by  some 
other  method.  He  must  reside  in  New  York  or  vicinity  during 
the  academic  year. 

6  No  holder  of  a  fellowship  shall  be  permitted  to  accept  any 
remunerative  employment  during  his  term.  With  the  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean,  but  not  otherwise,  he  may  give  instruction  or 
assistance  in  any  department  of  Teachers  College. 

7  A  fellow  may  be  reappointed  at  the  end  of  a  year  for 
reasons  of  weight.  No  fellow  may  be  reappointed  for  more  than 
two  terms  of  one  year  each. 

Manual  Training  Fellowship 

8  A  fellowship  known  as  the  "  Manual  Training  Fellowship  " 
was  founded  in  1896  by  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  for  the 
encouragement  of  research  in  the  manual  arts.  It  is  awarded 
annually  by  the  Faculty  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other  College 
Fellowships.  The  income  of  this  fellowship  is  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, payable  in  monthly  installments,  from  October  to  July,  and 
the  holder  is  exempt  from  all  fees. 

9  This  fellowship  will  be  awarded  to  the  one  who  gives  evi- 
dence of  being  able  to  contribute  most  toward  the  solution  of  the 
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problem  of  manual  training  in  the  elementary  school.  Each 
applicant  must  have  been  a  successful  teacher  of  manual  training 
to  children  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  he  must  submit  a 
course  of  study  planned  by  himself  for  some  grade  or  grades  of 
the  elementary  school ;  he  must  have  sufficient  command  of  the 
English  language  to  write  acceptably  for  publication.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  he  have  a  complete  college  education  and  be  able  to 
read  German  readily.  If  there  should  be  no  suitable  applicant 
for  this  fellowship,  it  will  be  awarded  on  the  same  conditions  as 
obtain  for  other  College  Fellowships. 

Teachers  College  Scholarships 

10  Ten  scholarships,  established  by  the  Trustees  of  Teachers 
College  in  1898,  will  be  awarded  annually  on  the  same  conditions 
as  obtain  for  the  College  Fellowships.  They  are  of  an  annual 
value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  may  be  renewed  for  a 
second  term  of  one  year  in  case  the  holder  gives  evidence  of 
superior  ability. 

11  Payments  will  be  made  to  college  scholars  in  two  equal 
installments  at  the  beginning  of  each  half-year.  College  scholars 
will  be  required  to  pay  all  the  fees  established  for  matriculation, 
tuition,  and  graduation. 

12  Applications  for  College  Scholarships  should  be  made  in 
writing  prior  to  May  15,  and  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Teachers 
College.  An  unsuccessful  applicant  for  a  fellowship  may  apply 
for  a  scholarship  without  changing  the  form  of  his  original 
application. 

13  Teachers  College  scholars  will  be  required  to  enroll  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  higher  diploma  or  a  higher  degree 
and  pursue  a  regular  course  of  study  leading  thereto. 

14  All  College  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  are  open,  under 
the  general  regulations  of  Columbia  University  and  Teachers 
College,  to  men  and  women  alike. 

Undergraduate  Scholarships 

15  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "  Tileston  Scholarship,"  of 
the  annual  value  of  seventy-five  dollars,  founded  in  1891  by  Mrs. 
Peter  M.  Bryson,  is  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Faculty  to  an  undergraduate  student  of  the  college. 
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16  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "Shackelford  Scholarship,"  of 
the  annual  value  of  seventy-five  dollars,  founded  in  1892  by  the 
Misses  Shackelford,  is  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Faculty  to  an  undergraduate  student  of  the  college. 

17  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "  Pierrepont  Scholarship,"  of 
the  annual  value  of  seventy-five  dollars,  founded  in  1893  through 
Miss  Annie  L.  Pierrepont,  is  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Faculty  to  an  undergraduate  student  of  the  college. 

18  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "  Pond  Scholarship,"  of  the 
annual  value  of  seventy-five  dollars,  founded  and  endowed  in 
1895  by  Mrs.  Frank  Potter,  is  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Faculty  to  an  undergraduate  student  of  the  college. 

19  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "  Low  Scholarship,"  of  the 
annual  value  of  four  hundred  dollars,  founded  in  1895  by  Miss 
Annie  L.  Pierrepont,  is  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Faculty  to  a  student  in  the  Kindergarten  Department.  The 
income  of  this  scholarship  pays  matriculation  and  tuition  fees 
and  board,  room,  and  laundry-work  at  College  Hall. 

20  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "  Charlotte  Louisa  Williams 
Scholarship,"  of  the  annual  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  founded  and  endowed  in  1897  by  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson 
and  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  is  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Faculty.     This  scholarship  is  open  to  women  only. 

21  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "  Earl  Scholarship,"  of  the 
annual  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  founded  and  en- 
dowed in  1897,  is  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Faculty.     This  scholarship  is  open  to  men  only. 

COLLEGE  LOAN   FUNDS 
Ruth  Loan  Fund 

A  fund  known  as  the  "  Ruth  Loan  Fund  "  was  established  in 
1896,  to  enable  students  in  the  later  years  of  the  course  to  sup- 
plement means  already  at  their  command.  In  several  instances 
this  fund  has  made  it  possible  for  students  to  attend  the  college 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  The  student 
is  required  to  give  a  note  for  the  amount  borrowed,  payable 
at  some  definite  time,  with  interest  at  two  per  cent. 

Applications  should  be  made  prior  to  September  1,  in  writing, 
addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College. 
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General  Loan  Fund 

A  fund  known  as  the  "  General  Loan  Fund  "  was  established  in 
1897.  Its  purpose  and  regulations  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Ruth  Loan  Fund. 

Students'  Aid 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases,  the  college  is  able  to  offer 
students  clerical  work,  or  work  of  similar  nature,  payable  from 
the  Students'  Aid  Fund,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  an  hour. 
This  work  can  be  granted  only  to  students  whose  scholarship  and 
health  warrant  the  assignment.  Application  should  be  made 
before  September  1,  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Dean  of 
Teachers  College. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  regulations  in  regard  to  fees  are  as  follows  : 

For  matriculation  (paid  but  once) $     5  00 

For  tuition  (per  annum)  : 

For  candidates  for  the  higher  diploma  or  any  degree.      150  00 

For  candidates  for  the  secondary  diploma 150  00 

For  candidates  for  the  general  diploma  in  the  fourth 

year  of  the  course 100  00 

For  candidates  for  the  general  diploma  in  the  first, 

second,  or  third  year  of  the  course 75  00 

For  candidates  for  a  departmental  diploma 75  00 

For  students  in  special  courses  for  each  hour  of  in- 
struction per  week  for  the  year  (maximum  fee,  $75)       10  00 

Students  in  an  undergraduate  course  who  take  electives  in  other  departments 
of  the  University,  and  special  students  in  the  Department  of  Education,  pay  an 
additional  fee  of  $5  for  each  hour  of  such  instruction  per  week  for  the  year,  the 
maximum  fee  in  any  case  being  $150. 

For  graduation  : 

For  any  diploma $     5  00 

For  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 25  00 

For  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 35  00 

For  use  of  gymnasium  : 

Teachers  College  gymnasium  for  women $     2  00 

Columbia  University  gymnasium  for  men 7  00 

This  fee  entitles  the  student  to  a  physical  examination,  a  locker,  and  the  free 
use  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  baths,  including  all  necessary  laundry  service. 
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It  is  required  only  of  students  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  a  general  course  ; 
for  others  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  is  optional.  Special  students  who  elect 
Physical  Training  I,  2,  or  3  pay  an  annual  tuition  fee  of  $15. 

For  the  convenience  of  students  tuition  fees  are  payable  in  two 
equal  installments,  namely,  at  the  time  of  registration  in  the  fall 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year. 

For  expenses  of  living  at  College  Hall  see  page  94. 

STUDENTS'   EXPENSES 

Comparative   Statement  Based   on   Students'  Estimates  for  the 
Academic   Year 


Low 

Average 

Liberal 

Matriculation    fee    (paid 

but  once) 

$     5 

$     5 

$     5 

Tuition  fee 

75-I50 

75-150 

75-I50 

Gymnasium  fee 

2-7 

2-7 

2-7 

Books  and  stationery 

15 

20 

30  up 

Incidentals 

20 

30 

40  up 

Room  (35  weeks) 

52 

115 

160  up 

Board  (32  weeks) 

112 

160 

192  up 

Laundry 

16 

24 

32  up 

Total 

$297-377 

$43i-5i3 

$536-616  up 

Many  students  effect  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living 
by  the  formation  of  boarding  clubs.  Unfurnished  apartments  of 
5-7  rooms  may  be  rented  from  $30  a  month  upwards.  Apart- 
ments furnished  for  housekeeping  are  available  at  proportionally 
higher  rates. 

ADMISSION 

General  Regulations 

1  All  persons  desiring  to  enter  Teachers  College  are  required 
to  fill  out  a  blank  form  of  application  and  file  the  same  with  the 
Dean.  This  application  blank  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary. 

2  Each  candidate  must  bring  from  the  principal  of  the  school 
last  attended  by  him,  or  from  some  other  person  equally  qualified 
to  give  it,  a  recommendation  for  admission  certifying  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  applicant,  and  his  qualifications  for  undertaking 
professional  work. 
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3  No  candidate  can  be  admitted  who  is  not  in  good  physical 
condition.  A  physician's  certificate  to  this  effect,  presented  upon 
application  for  admission,  or  an  examination  by  the  college  phy- 
sician, or  both,  are  required. 

4  Entrance  examinations  are  held  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
following  Commencement,  and  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
preceding  the  first  Monday  in  October.  In  1899  the  dates  are 
June  9  and  10  and  September  27  and  28.  In  exceptional  instances, 
for  reasons  of  weight,  examinations  may  be  given  at  other  times 
than  those  here  specified.  In  every  such  case  a  fee  of  $5  payable 
in  advance  is  charged.  The  revenue  from  this  source  is  applied 
to  the  scholarship  fund. 

5  Students  admitted  to  any  class  are  held  on  probation  until 
the  end  of  the  first  half-year.  Any  student  who  fails  to  pass  in 
at  least  one  half  of  his  work  during  this  period  of  probation  will 
be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  college. 

6  Except  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  Committee 
on  Admission  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  class  next  above 
the  one  he  first  enters  until  all  his  entrance  conditions  have  been 
removed. 

7  Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  make 
application  in  writing  to  the  Dean.  Each  application  will  be  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits.  Such  tests  will  be  imposed  in  each 
case  as  will  best  demonstrate  the  applicant's  ability  to  undertake 
the  work  proposed.  Students  from  colleges  and  professional 
schools  that  maintain  courses  the  equivalent  of  those  in  Teachers 
College  may  receive  credit  on  admission  to  Teachers  College  for 
such    courses  as    have   been  satisfactorily  completed    (see   page 

81). 

8  Students  in  good  standing  in  any  department  of  Columbia 
University  may  be  admitted  to  Teachers  College  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  in 
which  they  are  primarily  registered,  stating  that  they  have  per- 
mission to  undertake  certain  designated  courses  of  professional 
study. 

9  All  students  are  required  to  present  themselves  for  registra- 
tion on  the  Friday  or  Saturday  of  the  week  preceding  the  first 
Monday  of  October  in  each  year.  Enrolment  at  a  later  date  is 
permitted  only  to  those  who  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Dean, 
good  cause  for  the  delay  having  been  shown.     The  presence  of 
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all  students  is  required  on   the  day   immediately   following    the 
close  of  all  vacations  and  reeesses. 

10  All  fees  for  the  first  half-year  must  be  paid  to  the  Cashier 
before  a  card  of  admission  to  classes  will  be  issued  by  the 
Registrar. 

11  Students  who  have  paid  their  fees  in  other  departments  of 
the  University,  or  who  hold  scholarships,  or  receive  the  benefit 
of  free  or  reduced  tuition,  must  obtain  from  the  proper  authority 
a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

12  At  the  time  of  registration  each  student  must  file  with  the 
Registrar  a  list  of  studies  for  the  year  approved  by  the  Dean.  No 
change  will  be  permitted  in  such  registered  lists  except  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  no  credit  will  be  allowed  for  any 
course  not  approved  and  registered  in  this  manner. 

13  Special  students  must  present  in  writing  at  the  time  of 
registration  a  statement  from  each  instructor  whose  classes  they 
desire  to  enter,  showing  that  they  are  qualified  to  undertake  such 
studies  and  that  they  have  permission  so  to  do. 

Admission  without  Examination 

14  Applicants  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
ability  to  undertake  graduate  courses  of  study  are  admitted  to 
Teachers  College  without  examination  (see  pages  71-73). 

15  Applicants  who  present  (1)  an  academic  diploma  from  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  (2)  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school  or  nor- 
mal school,  are  admitted  without  examination  to  undergraduate 
courses  (see  pages  62-69). 

16  The  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  secondary  school  in 
order  to  be  acceptable  must  come  from  the  principal  or  author- 
ized representative  of  the  school,  and  give  detailed  information 
concerning  the  subjects  studied  by  the  applicant  in  said  school, 
the  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  results  attained.  A  certificate 
blank  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

17  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  departmental  courses  in 
domestic  art,  domestic  science,  fine  arts,  and  manual  training 
may  offer  substantial  equivalents  of  an  academic  or  technical 
nature  in  lieu  of  any  of  the  examination  requirements  except 
those  in  English  and  history  (see  pages  82-84). 
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Examination  Requirements 

18  English — the  uniform  college  entrance  requirements  : 

No  applicant  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  defective  in 
point  of  spelling,  grammar,  idiom,  punctuation,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

1.  Reading  and  Composition. — The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present 

evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  pre- 
scribed books,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  their 
authors.  The  books  prescribed,  all  of  which  the  candidate  is  expected 
to  have  read  intelligently,  are  as  follows  : 

In  1899:  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite  ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI, 
XXII,  and  XXIV  ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The 
Spectator;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Coleridge's  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner ;  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe  ; 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans  ;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ; 
Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

In  1900:  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI, 
XXII,  and  XXIV  ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Specta- 
tor ;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  De 
Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe  ;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans  ; 
Tennyson's  Princess;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

2.  Study  and  Composition. — This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes  the 

thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination 
will  be  upon  subject-matter,  literary  form,  grammatical  and  logical 
structure,  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and  the  leading  facts  in 
those  periods  of  English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works 
belong.  The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are  as 
follows  : 

In  1899:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and 
II  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Bums. 

In   1900:   Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books   I  and 
II  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America ;  Macaulay's  Essays 
on  Milton  and  Addison. 
Required  for  admission  to  all  courses  leading  to  diplomas. 

19  Latin  : 

Translation  at  sight  of  simple  Latin  prose,  with  ordinary  questions  in 

grammar.     The  preparatory  course  should  include  the  reading  of  100 

to  125  pages  of  Nepos  and  Caesar,  following  a  suitable  introductory 

book. 

Either  Latin,  or  French,  or  German  is  required  for  admission  to  courses 

leading  to  diplomas  in  elementary  and  kindergarten  teaching. 

20  French  : 

I.  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  nineteenth-century  prose.  The  pre- 
paratory course  should  include  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  from 
the  works  of  at  least  three  different  authors. 
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2.     The  translation  from  English  Into  French  of  sentences  or  of  a  short  con- 
nected   passage   to    test    the   candidate's    familiarity  with    elementary 
grammar. 
Either  Latin,   or  French,  or  German   is  required  for  admission   to  courses 
leading  to  diplomas  in  elementary  and  kindergarten  teaching. 

21  German : 

1.  The  proficiency  of  the  applicant  will  be  tested  by  questions  on  the  rudi- 

ments of  grammar,  and  by  the  translation  into  German  of  simple 
English  sentences. 

2.  Translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  easy  prose  containing  no  rare  words. 

It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by  reading  not 
less  than  200  pages  of  simple  German. 
Either  Latin,  or  French,  or  German   is  required  for  admission  to  courses 
leading  to  diplomas  in  elementary  and  kindergarten  teaching. 

22  History : 

1.  American  history — the  equivalent  of  Johnston's,   or  Scudder's,  or  Mc- 

Master's  text-books  ;  and  English  history — the  equivalent  of  Gardiner's, 
or  Oman's,  or  Montgomery's  text-books. 
Required  for  admission  to  courses  leading  to  diplomas  in  elementary  and 
kindergarten  teaching. 

2.  General  history — the  equivalent  of  Myer's  A  ncient,  Mediceval,  and  Modern 

History. 
Required  for  admission  to  courses  leading  to  diplomas  in  domestic  art,  do- 
mestic science,  fine  arts,  and  manual  training. 

23  Mathematics : 

1.  Arithmetic  :   No  formal  examination  as  a  separate  requirement. 

A  knowledge  of  the  metric  system  and  the  ability  to  reckon  accurately 
are  to  be  presupposed. 

2.  Algebra  :  Factors,  common  divisors  and  multiples,  fractions,  equations 

of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  involution, 
including  the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  entire  exponents,  evolu- 
tion, the  doctrine  of  exponents,  radicals,  and  equations  involving 
radicals,  quadratic  equations  of  one  or  two  unknown  quantities,  and 
equations  solved  like  quadratics,  ratio  and  proportion,  and  putting 
problems  into  equations. 

3.  Geometry  :    Plane  geometry,  including  the   solution  of  simple  original 

exercises  and  numerical  problems. 
Required  for  admission  to  courses  leading  to  diplomas  in  elementary  and 
kindergarten  courses.     Candidates  for  admission  to  departmental  courses  are 
examined  only  in  algebra  or  plane  geometry,  as  they  may  elect. 

24  Chemistry  : 

1.  The  non-metallic  elements,  as  usually  given  in  high  school  text-books. 

2.  An  approved  laboratory  course  of  at  least  forty  experiments,  actually  per- 
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formed  at  school  by  the  candidate,  as  given  in  Remsen's,  or  Armstrong 

and  Norton's  laboratory  manuals. 
Either  chemistry,  or  physics,  or  botany  is  required  for  admission  to  general 
courses  leading  to  diplomas  in  elementary  and  kindergarten  teaching.     Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  course  in  domestic  science  will  be  examined  only  in 
chemistry. 

25  Physics  •' 

1.  The  equivalent  of  Hall  and  Bergen's  text-books  of  physics. 

2.  An  approved  laboratory  course  of   at  least  forty  experiments,   actually 

performed  at  school  by  the  candidate. 
Either  chemistry,  or  physics,  or  botany  is  required  for  admission  to  courses 
leading  to  diplomas  in  elementary  and  kindergarten  teaching.     Candidates  for 
admission  to  departmental  courses  will  be  examined  only  in  physics. 

26  Botany : 

1.  The  equivalent  of  Bergen's  text-book  of  botany. 

2.  An  approved  laboratory  course  involving  the  detailed  examination  of  not 

less  than  forty  plants. 
Either  chemistry,  or  physics,  or  botany  is  required  for  admission  to  courses 
leading  to  diplomas  in  elementary  and  kindergarten  teaching. 

27  Freehand  Drawing : 

The  equivalent  of  Fine  Arts  I  (see  page  43). 
Required  only  from  candidates  for  admission  to  the  courses  in  domestic  art 
and  fine  arts. 

28  Mechanical  Drawing : 

The  equivalent  of  the  first  sixty  pages  of  Rouillion's  Course  in  Mechan- 
ical Drawing. 
Required  only  from  candidates  for  admission  to  the  course  in  manual  training. 

29  Wood-working : 

The  elementary  principles  of  wood-working  and  considerable  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  principal  tools. 
Required  only  from  candidates  for  admission  to  the  course  in  manual  training. 
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EXTENSION    COURSES 

Teachers  College  offers  to  teachers  of  New  York  and  vicinity 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  in  local  circles  a  systematic  course  of 
professional  study  under  the  guidance  of  college  instructors. 
Such  courses  are  known  as  extension  courses.  They  are  always 
an  integral  part  of  some  regular  course,  and  are  given  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  resident  students.  Each  course  consists  normally 
of  thirty  sessions  of  one  hour  each,  thus  allowing  a  one-hour 
course  to  be  given  in  one  year  and  a  two-hour  course  in  two 
years.  Students  who  matriculate  in  Teachers  College,  having 
satisfied  the  requirements  for  admission  to  some  course  of  study, 
may  count  the  extension  courses  towards  any  diploma  for  which 
the  corresponding  regular  courses  may  be  counted. 

Any  responsible  organization  of  teachers  may  secure  an  exten- 
sion course  on  condition  of  paying  a  minimum  fee  (to  be  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  the  expense  of  giving  the  course),  provided 
that  no  member  of  the  class  pays  less  than  $10  for  a  course  of 
thirty  lessons.  Local  circles  are  also  required  to  provide,  without 
cost  to  the  college,  a  suitable  classroom  and  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, heat,  light,  and  janitor-service  for  conducting  the  work.  A 
special  circular,  descriptive  of  extension  courses  which  are  offered 
by  the  various  departments  for  the  year  1 899-1 900,  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

SUMMER   SESSION 

There  will  be  a  summer  session  of  Columbia  University,  in- 
cluding Teachers  College,  beginning  in  July,  1900.  Courses  will 
be  offered  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  in  colleges.  Due  credit  for  the  courses  of  the 
summer  session  will  be  given  to  candidates  for  degrees  or  for 
Teachers  College  diplomas. 

The  special  circular  of  the  summer  session  (to  be  issued  about 
January  1,  1900),  containing  a  detailed  announcement  of  the 
courses,  information  concerning  fees,  provisions  for  the  board 
and  lodging  of  students,  etc.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 
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PUBLIC  LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

An  important  feature  of  the  College  life  is  a  course  of  public 
lectures  and  concerts  to  which  students  are  admitted  free  of 
charge.  Special  lectures  and  courses  of  lectures  by  eminent  men 
are  constantly  being  given  in  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  which  Teachers  College  students  are  cordially  invited. 
By  these  means  an  acquaintance  is  easily  formed  with  the  leading 
authorities  in  all  lines  of  educational,  scientific,  and  literary  work. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City  offers  to  students  unrivalled  advantages  in 
its  museums  of  art  and  science,  its  libraries  and  laboratories,  its 
lecture  courses  and  concerts.  Many  of  these  are  open  to  students 
of  Teachers  College  on  specially  advantageous  terms. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  public  lectures  and  recitals 
given  in  Teachers  College  in  1898-99  : 


Public   Lectures 

October  27.         Thomas  P.  Ledwidge,  Commissary  Sergeant  of  the  2d  Brigade, 
Cavalry  Division,  of  the  5th  Army  Corps 

THE   LATE   SANTIAGO    CAMPAIGN 

December  15.     Brander   Matthews,   A.M.,    LL.B.,   Professor   of    Literature, 
Columbia  University 

THE    STUDY   OF    FICTION 

February  10.       Miss  Susan  E.  Blow 

THE    LIFE    OF    FROEBEL 

February  16.       Woodrow  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Prince- 
ton University 

THE   TEACHER   AS   CITIZEN 

March  2.  Grove  K.  Gilbert,  A.M.,  F.G.S.A.,  Geologist  of  the  United 

States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.C. 
THE  story  of  NIAGARA  (illustrated) 

March  14.  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Secretary  of  the  Century  Publishing  Com- 

pany 

FROM    LEXINGTON   TO    YORKTOWN   (illustrated) 
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March  16.  C.    Ilanford   Henderson,    Ph.D.,    Principal   of   Pratt    Institute 

High  School,  Brooklyn 

THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF    MANUAL   TRAINING 

April  13.  Jeremiah    W.  Jenks,    Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

and  Social  and  Civil  Institutions,  Cornell  University 

PREPARATION    FOR    CITIZF.NSHIP 

April  27.  William  H.  Maxwell,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New 

York  City 

OUR   CITY    SCHOOL   SYSTEM 

Lectures  before  the  Graduate  Students'  Club 

January  18.         Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
DISCUSSION   AS   A   METHOD    OF   DIRECTING   GRADUATE   WORK   IN   EDUCATION 

February  1.         Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Education,  Columbia  University 

THE    FUNCTION    OF   THE   UNIVERSITY 

February  17.       James   H.   Van  Sickle,    A.M.,    Superintendent   of    Schools, 
Denver,  Colorado 

THE   TRAINING    OF    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENTS 

February  24.       Franklin  H.    Giddings,   A.M.,    Professor  of    Sociology,    Co- 
lumbia University 

THE   RELATION   OF   SOCIOLOGY   TO    EDUCATION 

March  6.  Burke  A.   Hinsdale,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science 

and  Art  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan 

FORMAL    MENTAL    DISCIPLINE 

April  7.  Edward  Bradford  Titchener,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology, 

Cornell  University 

PSYCHOLOGY    AND   EDUCATION 

April  14.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of    Political  Economy 

and  Social  and  Civil  Institutions,  Cornell  University 
Discussion  :  Subject — 

PREPARATION    FOR    CITIZENSHIP 

April  21.  George  P.  Phenix,  A.M.,  Principal  of  Connecticut  State  Nor- 

mal School 

THE   PLACE    AND    FUNCTION    OF    THE   NORMAL    SCHOOL 
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May  12.  James  E.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of 

Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

THE    STUDY    OF   EDUCATIONAL   CLASSICS 


Annual  Lecture  before  the  Teachers  College  Alumni  Association 
January  19.         Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D. 

SOME   ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS    OF   THE   TRUE   ACADEMIC    SPIRIT 

Public  Concerts,  Recitals,  and  Readings 

January  26.         Mrs.  Ida  Benfey  Judd 

Reading  :    the  book  of  job 
March  9.  Teachers  College  Glee  Club  Concert 

April  6  and  May  11.     Chamber  Music  Recital 
June  2.  Teachers  College  Glee  Club  Concert 


SCHOOL   OF    OBSERVATION    AND    PRACTICE 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  college  is  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  practical  work.  Not  only  are  the  students  encouraged  to  visit 
schools  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  processes  and  results 
of  teaching  and  supervision  in  the  schools  of  New  York  and  its 
vicinity,  but  they  are  also  required,  as  soon  as  they  have  become 
qualified,  to  demonstrate  their  own  ability  to  teach  and  judge  of 
teaching,  and  to  plan  lessons  and  courses  of  study,  in  a  school  of 
observation  and  practice  known  as  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
wherein  every  phase  of  school  work  is  to  be  found  in  opera- 
tion. In  all  grades  and  classes  there  are  being  worked  out,  from 
year  to  year,  in  the  light  of  educational  theory  and  practical  ex- 
perience, the  typical  educational  problems  of  the  day,  and  the 
students  are  made  sharers  with  the  teachers  both  in  the  processes 
and  in  the  results  of  these  investigations. 

In  the  kindergarten  opportunities  are  afforded  the  children, 
under  the  guidance  of  trained  kindergartners,  to  associate  with 
other  children,  and,  through  song,  story,  play,  and  like  activities, 
to  come  in  contact  with  life  and  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
studies. 

During  the  seven  or  eight  years  following  the  kindergarten, 
usually  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  children  of  requisite 
attainments  may  be  placed  in  the  elementary  school,  and  there 
receive  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education.  In  these  years  they 
learn  to  use  their  mother  tongue,  to  read  and  to  love  good  read- 
ing ;  they  study  the  beginnings  of  the  world's  history,  and  become 
intelligently  interested  in  the  history  and  government  of  their  own 
country  ;  they  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  laws  of 
nature — studying  plants  and  animals,  their  types  and  families 
and  how  to  know  them,  how  they  live  and  how  they  are  adapted 
to  their  environment  ;  studying  the  earth  and  how  it  changes  and 
grows  old,  and  how  these  changes  affect  the  life  of  man  ;  studying 
light,  heat,  air,  and  water,  what  they  do  and  what  can  be  done 
with  them  ;  they  are  taught  to  measure  and  calculate  accurately 
and  readily,  and  are  trained  to  think  and  use  common  sense  about 
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the  affairs  of  daily  life  ;  they  learn  to  model,  paint,  and  draw,  to 
appreciate  good  form,  color,  and  ornament,  and  to  use  tools  and 
implements  in  making  objects  in  paper,  wood,  and  iron  ;  they 
learn  to  sing  by  ear  and  by  note,  and  (if  girls)  they  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  housewifery  ;  gymnastic  exercise  is  given  throughout 
the  course,  and,  above  all,  there  is  afforded  to  each  child  the  op- 
portunity of  daily  practice,  under  the  most  favoring  conditions,  in 
the  art  of  living  with  others  in  society — the  democratic  society  of 
an  American  school. 

The  next  four  years,  from  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  are  spent  in  the  high  school.  Choice  is  permitted  at  the 
outset,  according  to  individual  destination  or  aptitude,  between  a 
course  leading  to  a  college  of  liberal  arts  or  to  a  professional  or 
technical  school,  and  a  course  designed  to  give  a  more  general 
culture  and  training.  A  college  preparatory  pupil  elects  from  the 
studies  offered  those  required  for  entrance  to  the  college  of  his 
choice.  No  such  pupil  is  expected  or  permitted  to  take  all  the 
subjects  offered  ;  but  every  such  pupil  is  encouraged  to  make  his 
preparatory  course  as  liberal  as  circumstances  admit.  The  gen- 
eral course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  will  not  enter 
college. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  Horace  Mann  School 
address  the  Principal. 


BUILDINGS   AND    EQUIPMENT 

The  site  of  the  college  comprises  thirty-three  lots,  situated  on 
West  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
first  streets,  between  Amsterdam  avenue  and  the  Boulevard.  The 
situation  is  one  of  great  beauty,  commanding  a  view  eastward  of 
the  Harlem  River  and  the  city,  and  northward  and  westward  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  Palisades.  The  main  buildings  of  Columbia 
University  and  Barnard  College  are  on  adjacent  blocks,  and  near 
by  are  Riverside  and  Morningside  Parks  and  Drives,  the  Grant 
Monument,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  sites  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Design.  The  college  is 
also  readily  accessible,  being  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  cross- 
town  cable  road,  which  intersects  all  railways,  and  brings  within 
reach  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island  and  the  Borough  of 
the  Bronx.  Lines  of  cars,  going  north  and  south,  pass  within  half 
a  block.  One  of  these  is  an  underground-electric  line  connecting 
with  the  Broadway  cable,  and  carries  passengers  for  one  fare  from 
the  Battery  and  intervening  points  on  the  east  and  west  sides. 
With  the  present  means  of  transit,  students  come  daily  from  sub- 
urban towns  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  and  from  accessible 
places  in  New  York  State  and  Connecticut. 

The  college  buildings  are  constructed  about  an  open  court,— 
the  Main  Building  being  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Building  on  the  west,  and  the  Macy  Manual  Arts  Build- 
ing on  the  north.  All  are  so  connected  by  corridors  that  they 
practically  form  one  building. 

The  Main  Building  has  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the  Trustees,  the  Dean, 
the  Registrar,  the  gymnasium,  kindergarten,  reception-room, 
and  the  business  offices  of  the  college.  The  second  floor  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  classrooms  and  offices  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  The  third  floor  contains  the  Bryson  Library 
and  reading-rooms,  teachers'  offices,  and  the  conference-  and 
lecture-rooms  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  fourth 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  Division  of  Natural  Science,  and  con- 
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tains  a  lecture-room,  with  stereopticon  ;  three  finely  equipped 
laboratories,  for  physics,  chemistry,  and  geography,  besides  stock- 
rooms and  offices. 

The  Milbank  Memorial  Building,  occupied  for  the  first  time 
in  September,  1897,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Milbank,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  parents.  This  building  forms  the  western 
wing  of  the  main  edifice,  and  was  erected  at  a  total  cost  of 
$250,000.  The  building  contains  Memorial  Chapel ;  the  offices 
and  classrooms  of  the  Departments  of  English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Latin  and  Greek,  Kindergarten  and  Music  ;  the  lecture- 
rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Science 
and  Art ;  the  biological  laboratories  of  the  Division  of  Natural 
Science  ;  and  also  a  large  study  room  and  social  hall  for  the 
students  of  all  departments,  several  additional  classrooms  for 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  a  lunchroom,  and  a  bicycle  store- 
room. From  all  floors  there  are  uninterrupted  views  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Palisades. 

The  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building,  which  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Josiah  Macy  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  is  occupied  by  the 
Departments  of  Manual  Training  and  Fine  Arts.  It  was  erected 
and  equipped  at  a  total  cost  of  $250,000.  Architecturally  this 
building  is  in  harmony  with  the  Main  Building,  with  which  it 
is  connected  on  every  floor.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped  with 
the  best  of  modern  appliances  for  manual  training  and  art  work, 
and  contains  four  large  rooms  for  wood-working,  including 
wood-joinery,  wood-carving,  wood-turning,  and  pattern-making  ; 
four  for  metal-working — chipping  and  filing,  tin-smithing,  mould- 
ing and  casting,  forging  and  machine  tool  work  ;  two  for  clay- 
modeling  ;  two  for  constructive  drawing — one  mechanical  and 
the  other  architectural ;  two  for  elementary  freehand  drawing  ; 
and  two  studios  for  advanced  drawing  and  painting.  Connected 
with  these  are  storerooms  for  tools,  supplies,  models,  and  finished 
work.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  lecture-room,  provided 
with  a  stereopticon,  and  many  smaller  rooms,  such  as  offices, 
library,  museum,  conference-room,  photography-room,  engine- 
room,  and  stockroom. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  and  corridors  throughout  the  buildings 
are  hung  with  fine  photographs,  prints,  casts,  and  models,  carefully 
arranged  in  appropriate  departments. 
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Teachers  College  Hall 

College  Hall  provides  dormitory  accommodations  for  a  limited 
number  of  women  students.  It  is  under  the  care  and  supervision 
of  a  house-mother,  who  directs  the  social  and  domestic  life  of 
the  house. 

College  Hall  is  situated  on  Morningside  Heights,  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  Teachers  College,  on  the  corner  of  Amster- 
dam avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  street.  On 
the  first  floor  are  the  reception-rooms  and  general  dining-room  ; 
the  upper  floors  are  devoted  to  the  bedrooms,  with  windows 
looking  east  or  west,  whereby  abundance  of  sun  and  air  is 
assured  to  every  room.  The  bedrooms  are  single,  but  are  so 
arranged  that  two  adjoining  may  be  thrown  together  and  used 
en  suite  if  desired.  The  rooms  are  simply  furnished  and  all  bed 
and  table  linen  is  supplied  by  the  college.  An  effort  is  made  to 
make  the  life  homelike  and  pleasant,  and  free  from  all  unneces- 
sary restrictions  and  regulations. 

Rooms  in  College  Hall  are  leased  only  for  the  academic  year 
and  may  be  occupied  from  September  2 2d  to  June  12th.  The 
rates  for  single  rooms  vary  from  $85  to  $150  according  to  size 
and  location.  Two  students  occupying  a  single  room  pay  one 
half  of  the  regular  rate  extra.  Room-rent  is  payable  semi- 
annually in  advance.  A  descriptive  circular  showing  floor-plans 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Students  occupying  rooms  in  College  Hall  are  charged  $6  a 
week  for  table-board  and  laundry-work,  payable  monthly  in  ad- 
vance. No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  of  less  than  a  week, 
except  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays.  A  charge  of 
fifty  cents  per  dozen  is  made  for  laundering  in  excess  of  fifteen 
pieces  a  week. 

A  list  of  rooms  in  approved  boarding-houses  and  private  homes 
is  kept  by  the  Registrar,  who  will  gladly  assist  students  to  secure 
suitable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Information  of 
this  nature  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Columbia  University. 
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THE  BRYSON  LIBRARY 

The  library  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson  as  a  me- 
morial of  her  husband.  It  contains  over  12,000  volumes,  com- 
prising works  in  English,  French,  and  German  on  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  education,  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  etc.  A  special  collection 
has  recently  been  acquired  containing  upwards  of  6,000  educa- 
tional monographs  and  national,  state,  municipal  and  local  re- 
ports on  school  affairs  in  this  country  during  the  present  century. 
This  collection,  when  added  to  the  material  in  the  University 
Library,  will  form  an  invaluable  source  of  study  in  the  history  of 
education  and  school  administration  in  America. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  the  library  is  to  afford  to  special 
students  of  education  opportunities  for  research  and  advanced 
professional  study,  it  also  contains  a  selected  list  of  general 
works  on  philosophy,  history,  literature,  and  science.  For  the 
use  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  the  student-teachers,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  city,  there  is  also  provided  a  collection  of  books 
on  history,  literature,  biography,  geography,  travels,  arts,  science, 
and  technology,  adapted  to  pupils  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary school.  The  library  serves  as  reading-room,  and  has  on  file 
about  150  of  the  leading  periodicals,  those  bearing  upon  education 
being  best  represented,  and  including  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  American  publications.  The  annual  additions  to 
the  library  reach  about  1,000  volumes. 

THE  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

Students  and  officers  of  Teachers  College  have  free  access  to 
the  Columbia  Library  between  the  hours  of  8.30  a.m.  and  n 
p.m.  The  library  contains  about  250,000  volumes,  exclusive  of 
unbound  pamphlets  and  duplicates.  The  additions  to  the  li- 
brary for  the  past  five  years  have  averaged  over  18,000  volumes 
annually.  The  library  is  well  supplied  in  all  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  various  courses  of  the  University. 

The  reference  library,  of  about  10,000  volumes,  consists  of  a 
carefully  selected  body  of  reference  books  and  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  on  all  subjects  in  standard  editions,  representing 
the  leading  authors  in  all  literatures. 
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Connected  with  the  stacks  in  which  are  stored  the  hooks  re- 
lating especially  to  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Education, 
Literature  and  Philology,  the  Sociological  and  Economic  Sci- 
ences, Public  Law,  and  History,  are  eighteen  special  study 
rooms,  open  only  to  authorized  readers.  This  arrangement  is 
intended  to  give  to  advanced  students  and  investigators  in  these 
fields  the  fullest  opportunity  to  carry  on  their  work  by  the  use  of 
quiet  rooms  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  literature  of  their 
subjects. 

DEVOTIONAL    EXERCISES 

Devotional  exercises  are  conducted  in  Milbank  Memorial 
Chapel  every  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

While  Teachers  College  is  a  Christian  institution,  it  is  non- 
sectarian  in  spirit.  It  therefore  welcomes  all  creeds  to  its  classes, 
and  invites  every  student  to  join  daily  in  a  devotional  exercise 
conducted  on  the  broadest  possible  plane  of  aspiration  and 
worship. 
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List  of  Fellows  and  Scholars,  1898-1899 

Fellows 

Burtis  Burr  Breese,  Subjects,  Education  and  Psychology 

University  of  Kansas,  A.B.,  1896. 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1897  ; 

A.M.,  1898. 
Edwin  Grant  Dexter, 

Brown  University,  A.B.,  1891  ;  A.M. 

(summa  cum  laude),  1892. 
Louis  Hutchinson  Galbreath, 

Cornell  University,  B.L.,  1890. 
David  R.  Major, 

Wabash  College,  B.S.,  1890. 

Cornell  University,  Ph.D.,  1896. 


Education,  Psychology, 
Philosophy 


and 


Education  and  Philosophy 
Education  and  Psychology 


Manual  Training  Fellow 

Foster  Heathcote  Irons, 
Teachers  College,  1897-99. 


Scholars 

George  Griswold  Brower,  Subjects, 

Syracuse  University,  B.S.,  1887. 
George  Allen  Hubbell,  " 

An tioch  College,  B.S.,  1890;  A.M., 

1891. 
Frank  Clarence  Spencer,  " 

Ohio  Normal  University,  C.E.,  1890. 

Colorado  State  Normal  School,  1891. 

University  of  Colorado,  B.S.,  1894. 
William  Isaac  Chamberlain,  " 

Rutgers  College,  A.B.,  1882  ;  A.M., 

1886. 
Jasper  Newton  Deahl, 

Peabody  Normal  School,  L.  I.,  1888. 

University  of  Nashville,  A.B.,  1889. 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1893. 
Agnes  McRae,  " 

State  Normal  School,   Brockport, 

N.Y.,  1891. 
Evelina  Carroll  Simon, 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  A.B., 


Education,  Psychology,  and 

Mathematics 
Education  and  Anthropology 


Education,  Psychology,  and 
Anthropology 


Education  and  Philosophy 


Education  and  English 


Education,  Geography,  and 
Biology 

Education  and  Physics 


Mabel  Minerva  Young, 

Wellesley  College,  A.B.,  1898. 

Frederick  Lowell  Greene, 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
and  Boston  University,  B.S.,  1894. 


Education,  Psychology,  and 

Mathematics 
Education,  Psychology,  and 

Manual  Training 
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Graduate  Students 

Candidates  for  the  Higher  Diploma 
Albro,  Henry  F Kreischerville,  L.  I. 

Cornell  University,  LL.B.,  1893. 
Education  and  History. 

Allen,  Edith  DeLancey Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  College,  1898. 
Education. 

Bardwell,  Lizzie  Gertrude Greenfield,  Mass. 

Antioch  College,  1873-76. 
Education. 

Beeman,  LeRoy  Mason Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.B.,  1895. 
Education,  Geography,  and  History. 

Beller,  Wilhelmina  Catherine New  York 

New  York  Normal  College,  1881. 
Education  and  A  rt. 

Bermingham,  Florence New  York 

New  York  Normal  College. 
Education. 

Bevier,  Katherine New  York 

New  York  Normal  College,  1876. 
Education. 

Blood,  Annah  Prentice Mount  Vernon,  N .  Y. 

State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass.,  1881. 
University  of  New  York. 
English  and  Geography. 

Bolduan,  Charlotte  Emilie Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Brooklyn  Training  School,  1890. 
Education. 

*  Breese,  Burtis  Burr Reece,  Kansas 

Kansas  University,  A.B.,  1896. 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1897  ;   A.M.,  1898. 

Education  and  Psychology. 

*  Brower,  George  Griswold Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  University,  B.S.,  1887. 
Education,  Psychology,  and  Mathematics. 

*  Also  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  the  University. 
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Burdick,  Abner   Hall Stapleton,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Michigan,  1874. 
Mount  Union  College,  1876-77. 
Education. 

*  Chamberlain,  William  Isaac Vellore,  India 

Rutgers  College,  B.A.,  1882  ;  A.M.,  1886. 
Education  and  Philosophy. 

Chandor,  Valentine  Laura Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Teachers  College,  1898. 

Education,  Mathematics,  and  History. 

Childs,  Ada New  York 

New  York  Normal  College,  A.B.,  1898. 
Special. 

*  Clark,  Adelbert  Thomas  Tilden New  York 

Union  University,  C.E.,  1876  ;  A.B.,  1877  ;  A.M.,  1879. 
Education,  English,  and  History. 

*  Deahl,  Jasper  Newton Grofton,  \V.  Va. 

Peabody  Normal  School,  L.  I.,  1888. 
University  of  Nashville,  A.B.,  1889. 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1893. 
Education  and  English. 

*  Dexter,  Edwin  Grant Greeley,  Col. 

Brown  University,  A.B.,  1891  ;  A.M.,  1892. 
Education,  Psychology,  and  Philosophy. 

*  Galbreath,  Louis  Hutchinson Ashmore,  111. 

Cornell  University,  B.L.,  1890. 
Education  and  Philosophy. 

*  Greene,  Frederick  Lowell Southampton,  L.  I. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College  and 

Boston  University,  B.S.,  1894. 

Education,  Psychology,  and  Manual  Training. 

Harris,  Lizzie  S New  York 

New  York  Normal  College,  1884. 
Education  and  Art. 

Hayes,  Maud  Ellen New  York 

Teachers  College,  1893. 
History. 

Horton,  Mary  Snow East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Teachers  College,  1896. 
Education  and  English. 

*  Hubbell,  George  Allen Yellow  Springs,  O. 

Antioch  College,  B.S.,  1890;  A.M.,  1891. 

Education  and  Anthropology. 
Irons,  Foster  Heathcote Toledo,  O. 

Teachers  College,  1897-99. 

Education  and  Manual  Training. 
Jones,  Mary  Philippa Florence,  Ala. 

Alabama  State  Normal  School,  1878. 

Cook  County  Normal  School,  1889. 

Education,  Philosophy,  Geography,  and  Biology. 

*  Also  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  the  University. 
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Kelton,  Mary  Elizabeth Burlington,  Vt. 

State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1892. 
Education. 

Kirchwcy,  Clara  Barbara New  York 

Albany  Training  School,  1887. 

Education,  Philosophy,  Geography,  and  Biology. 

Knox,  Thomas  Harry New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1888. 
Education. 

La  Monte,  Sue  Life Owego,  N.  Y. 

Owego  Free  Academy,  1885. 
Education,  English,   and  History. 

Lowe,  Nathan  J Tottenville,  N.  Y. 

State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Pd.B.,  1893. 
Education  and  History. 

Luddington,  Harriet  Adelaide New  Haven,  Conn. 

State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass.,  1881. 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111.,  1889. 
Education,  Anthropology,  and  Geography. 

*  Ludwig,  Henry,  Jr New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1889. 
New  York  University,  M.A.,  1898. 
Education. 

McAlister,  Anna  Aikman New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bellevue  College,  A.B.,  1898. 
Education. 

McRae,  Agnes Lockport,  N.  Y. 

State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  1891. 
Education,  Geography,  and  Biology. 

Mahaffy,  Harriet  M Corona,  N.  Y. 

State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1884. 
English. 

Major,  David  R Frankfort,  Ind. 

Wabash  College,  B.S.,  1890. 
Cornell  University,  Ph.D.,  1896. 
Education  and  Psychology. 

Maxwell,  Guy  Everett St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hamline  University,  A.B.,  1893. 
Education  and  Psychology. 

*  Mitchell,  Arthur  C Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  1883. 
Alfred  University,  B.E.,  1890. 
Education. 

Morey,  James  S Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  University,  1887-88. 

State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  1889. 

*  Also  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  the  University. 
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*  Morgan,  Edwin East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

University  of  Chicago,  A.B.,  1894. 
Education  and  English. 

*  Pardee,  Sheldon  John Rosebank,  N.  Y. 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  1872. 

Union  Christian  College,  B.S.,  1876  ;  M.S.,  1879;  Ph.D.,  1888. 

Education. 

Powers,  Harriet  G Constantinople,  Turkey 

Mount  Holyoke,  1868. 
Education,  History,  and  Biology. 

Ray,  Martin  H New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  A.B.  1867  ;  A.M.,  1870. 
Education,  English,  and  Art. 

*  Reeder,  Rudolph  Rex Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1883. 
Education  and  Geography. 

Rogers,  Cora  May Corona,  N.  Y. 

Middlebury  College,  B.S.,  1895. 
English. 

*  Rollins,  Frank New  York 

Wesley  an  University,  A.B.,  1889. 
Education. 

*  Russell,  Arthur  Benedict South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Yale  University,  A.B.,  1891. 
Education  and  Latin. 

Shaffer,  Walter  White Dysart,  la. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  1880-82. 
Education  and  History. 

*  Spencer,  Frank  Clarence Monte  Vista,  Col. 

Ohio  Normal  University,  C.E.,  1888. 
Colorado  State  formal  School,  1891. 
University  of  Colorado,  B.S.,  1894. 
Education,  Psychology,  and  Anthropology. 

*  Wells,  Dana  C Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1893  \  E.E.,  1896. 
Education. 

White,  Jessie  Orr Woodstock,  Ontario,  Can. 

University  of  Toronto,  A.B.,  1896. 
Education  and  English. 

Yates,  Albertis  A Mariner  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Education  and  History. 

*  Young,  Mabel  Minerva Worcester,  Mass. 

Wellesley  College,  A.B.,  1898. 

Education,  Psychology,  and  Mathematics. 

*  Also  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  the  University. 
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Candidates  for  a  Secondary  Diplo?mi 

Bristol,  Winifred  May Picton,  Ontario 

Cornell  University,  B.S. 
Education  and  ScitlU  <'. 

(kming,  Anna  Meeker Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Wellesley  College,  A.B.,  1896. 
Education  and  Classical  Philology. 

(lurnee,  Blandina  Hasbrouck Brooklyn 

Cornell  University,  A.B.,  1898. 

Education,  Classical  Philology,  and  Mathematics. 

*  Halliday,  Edgar Brooklyn 

Princeton  University,  B.A.,  1898. 
Education  and  Classical  Philology. 

Hart,  Fanny New  York 

Vassar  College,  A.B.,  1898. 
Education,  Latin,  and  English. 

Hobach,  Katharine Green  Park,  Penn. 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  A.B.,  1898. 
Education  and  Science. 

*  O'Flaherty,  Hannah  Pembroke Hartford,  Conn. 

Wesleyan  University,  B.A.,  1898. 
Education  and  Classical  Philology. 

*  Phillips,  Sara  Jay New  York 

Vassar  College,  A.B.,  1897. 
Education,  History,  and  English. 

*  Simon,  Evelina  Carroll Baltimore,  Md. 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  A.B.,  1898. 
Education  and  Physics. 

Smith,  Margaret  Helen East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  A.B.,  1898. 
Education,  Biology,  English,  and  History. 

Stebbins,  Jessie  Waldo Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  A.B.,  1898. 
Education,  Biology,  English,  and  History. 

Tiebout,  Cornelius  Henry,  Jr Brooklyn 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  A.B.,  1897. 
Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1898. 
Education  and  History. 

Wells,  Philip  Bartlett Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1898. 
Education,  English,  and  History. 

Candidates  for  a  General  Diploma 

Beyer,  Emil New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1S96. 

Elementary  Teaching. 
Hughes,  May  Evelyn New  York 

Alfred  University,  Ph.B.,  1898. 

Kindergarten . 

*  Also  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  the  University. 
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Orr,  Frederick  Joseph Athens,  Ga. 

University  of  Georgia,  B.E.,  1895. 
Art. 

Snyder,  Eudora  Delight Rensselaerville,  N.  Y. 

Albany  Normal  College,  B.Pd.,  1892. 
Elementary  Teaching. 

Candidates  for  a  Departmental  Diploma 

Langlas,  Carl  Frederick Waterloo,  la. 

Iowa  State  College,  B.M.E.,  1896. 
Manual  Training. 

Philbrick,  Annette  Elizabeth Lincoln,  Neb. 

University  of  Nebraska,  B.S.,  1898. 
Domestic  Science. 

Students  not  Candi 'dates  for  a  Diploma 

Salant,  Aaron  Bennett New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1897. 
History. 

Savage,  John  Reuben Snow  Hill,  Ala. 

Talladega  College,  A.B.,  1895. 
Education,  English,  and  History. 

Sullivan,  Bessie Brooklyn 

Wellesley  College,  A.B.,  1898. 
English. 

Swick,  Katherine  DeForest Somerville,  N.  J. 

Elmira  College,  A.B.,  1888. 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  and  English. 

Talcott,  Elizabeth  Hannah Elmwood,  Conn. 

Smith  College,  A.B.,  1885. 
Education. 

Undergraduate  Students 

Following  each  student's  name  are  indicated  in  parentheses  the  courses  pur- 
sued, abbreviated  as  follows  : 

(Sec.) Secondary  Teaching       (Ed.) Education 

(El.) Elementary  Teaching       (B.) Biology 

(K.) Kindergarten       (M.) Mathematics 

(M.T.) Manual  Training       (S.) Physical  Science 

(F.  A.) Fine  Arts       (E.) English 

(D.S.) Domestic  Science       (G.) Geography 

(D.A.) Domestic  Art       (H.) History 

Candidates  for  a  General  Diploma 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Auerbach,  Matilda  (El.,  M.,  and  S.) New  York 

Bawden,  Emily  (El.  and  B.) New  York 

Bennett,  Agnes  Leonard  (El.) Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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Bertholf,  Ella  Maria  (M.T.) New  York 

Cleves,  Marion  Elizabeth  (K.) Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Cooper,  Isabel  Mitchell  (Upper  El.  and  Sec.) Troy,  N.  Y 

Curtin,  Margaret  Higgins  (El.) Hoboken,  N.  J 

Einnegan,  Alyce  Josephine  (El.) South  Orange,  N.  J 

Gausmann,  Anna  Bogert  (F.A.) Leonia,  N.  J 

Hildreth,  Helen  Rebecca  (El.),  State  Normal  School, 

Winona,  Minn.,  1893 Lockport,  N.  Y. 

House,  Florence  Elizabeth  (Sec.) Salonica,  Turkey 

Kelly,  Myra  (M.T.) New  York 

McRae,  Frances  Elbertine  (S.) Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Mitchell,  Edith  Roberts  (K.) Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Owen,  Grace  (K.) Greenwich,  England 

Schmelz,  Virgilia  (El.) New  York 

Shafer,  Lillian  Olcott  (K.) Montclair,  N.  J. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Blake,  Mrs.  M.  Eva  (El.) Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Case,  Mary  Burling  (El.) Southold,  N.  Y. 

Clowes,  Helen  Coe  (K.) Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Cooke,  Louise  Janet  (EL),  State  Normal  School, 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1898.  . . .  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Dilworth,  Margie  Benson  (M.T.) Salem,  N.  J. 

Field,  Lillias  J.  (El.) New  York 

Folger,  Harriette  (D.S.) Mantua,  O. 

Garrabrant,  Elizabeth  (F.A.) Newark,  N.  J. 

Haight,  Janet  Belle  (El.),  State  Normal  School, 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  1898 Corona,  N.  Y. 

Harrison,  Grace,  State  Normal  College, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,   1889  ...... .Rosebank,  N.  Y. 

Hoag,  Orry  Huested  (EL),  State  Normal  School, 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  1885 Brooklyn 

House,  Grace  Bigelow  (M.T.  and  F.A.) Salonica,  Turkey 

Hubbard,  Mildred  (El.) Winchester,  111. 

Hurd,  Julia  Malita  (EL),  State  Normal  School, 

Brockport,  N.  Y.,  1893 Rosebank,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Lulie  (EL),  State  Normal  School, 

Florence,  Ala.,  1885 Florence,  Ala. 

Lever,  Lily  Carlotta  (El.) Brooklyn 

Lyon ,  Elvira  Nathan  (K.) New  York 

Magalhses,  Helen  Watterson  (El.) Brooklyn 

Marot,  Mary  Stuart  (El.) Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McKinstry,  Grace  (EL),  State  Normal  School, 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  1890 Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

McMulkin,  Martha  Jane  (EL),  Normal  College, 

Toronto,  Ontario,  1879 Brooklyn 
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Oakley,  Elmira  (EL),  State  Normal  College, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  1897 Huntington,  N.  Y. 

O'Geran,  Annie  Susan  (El.),  State  Normal  School, 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1890 Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Sanders,  Florence  Randolph  (M.T.  and  A.) New  York 

Sherer,  Genevieve  (K.) Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Caroline  Harriet  (El.),  State  Normal  School, 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  1897 Brooklyn 

Terry,  Jennie  Viola  (El.),  Slate  Normal  College, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  1888 Rosebank,  N.  Y. 

Ward,  Ida  (El.),  State  Normal  School, 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  1892 Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Waters,  Annie  Stout  (El.),  Slate  Normal  School, 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1888 Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Wheeler,  Marie  Louise  (K.) Montclair,  N.  J. 

WT right,  Eva  (El.),  State  Normal  School, 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  1896 Corona,  N.  Y. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Atwood,  Theodora  (El.) Geneva,   N.  Y. 

Baer,  Dena  (D.S.) New  York 

Bailey,  Marian  Elizabeth  (M.T.) Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 

Bennet,  Sarah  (El.) Brooklyn 

Clark,  Ada  Ranney  (El.) Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Cole,  Blanche  Lillian  (El.) Inwood,  N.  Y. 

Fay,  Mamie  (El.) Woodside,  N.  Y. 

Fielder,  Louise  (El.) New  York 

Flynn,  Josephine  Veronica  (El.) New  York 

Harrell,  Fanny  (El.) Cumming,  Ga. 

Howard,  Marjorie  Louise  (K.) Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Frances  Fahnestock  (El.) Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Linvill,  Lucy  Anna  (M.T.) Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Palmer,  Florence  Lila  (K.) Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Parsons,  Belle  (K.) Washington,  D.  C. 

Schmelz,  Irma  (D.S.) .New  York 

Shepherd,  Frances  Almira  (El.)  .  .    Denver,  Col. 

Staber,  Maud  Johanna  (Sec.) Brooklyn 

Staley,  Jessie  Edith  (El.) Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 

Tattershall,  Fanny  (El.) White  Haven,  Pa. 

Tucker,  Louise  Mary  (El.) Brooklyn 

Worth,  Addie  Josephine  (A.) Geneva,  N.  Y. 

FIRST   YEAR 

Berwald,  Elizabeth  Sophie  (El.) Bradford,  Pa. 

Blake,  Marion  (El.) Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Brown,  Sarah  J.  (El.) Brooklyn 
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Comegys,  Glennie  I  )exter  (F.A.) Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Cooper,  Bessie  Ada  (M.T.) Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Corson,  Grace  Edith  (El.) Detroit,  Mich. 

Coursen,  Claire  Fairchild  (El.) Newton,  N.  J. 

Dillhof,  Amy  Constance  (El.) Brooklyn 

Dovvs,  Linda  (El.) New  York 

Dnlon,  Mabel  Richards  (El.) New  York 

Forrest,  Gertrude  (El.) Brooklyn 

Hand,  Mary  Stanley  (El.) Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Hess,  May  Irene  (El.) New  York 

Kendrick,  Ada  Beatrice  (El.) New  York 

Kendrick,  Elsie  Maude  (El.) New  York 

Leopold,  Cora   R.  (K.) New  York 

Lloyd,  William  Rensselaer  (El.) New  York 

Mangam,  Emily  Coger  (El.) Brooklyn 

McCready,  Margaret  Alice  (El.) Plainfield,  N.  J 

Pierson,  Elizabeth   Bradford  (M.T.) Orange,  N\  J 

Rand,  Laura  Bradfield  (K. ) Amherst,  Mass 

Seward,  Christina  (El.) Orange,  N.  J 

Smith,  Ida  May  (K.) Newark,  N.  Y 

Tener,  Elizabeth  (K.) New  York 

Walker,  Jennie  (El.) Avondale,  N.  J 

Wettlin,  Emma  Louise  (El.) Newark,  N.  J 

White,  Jessie  Campbell  (El.) Bradford,  Pa 

Yudelson,  Sophie  (El.) New  York 

Candidates  for  a  Departmental  Diploma 

SECOND  YEAR 

Barnum,  Edith  Cornelia  (K.) Danbury,  Conn. 

Beebe,  Dee  (F.A.) Galveston,  Texas 

Blake,  Claire  Adams  (F.A.) New  York 

Bragg,  Alice  Isabel  (D.S.) Cambridge,  Mass. 

Davis,  Elizabeth  R.  (F.A.) Wooster,  O. 

Ford,  Teresa  Jane  (D.S.) Brooklyn 

Forrest,  Mary  Lacy  Dickinson  (D.S.) Brooklyn 

Mendes,  Maria  Pereira  (M.T.) New  York 

Pollok,  Anna  Connolly  (D.S.) Washington,  D.  C. 

Steinert,  John  Berkhardt  (M.T.) East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Titlow,  Harriet  Woodfin  (F.A.) Hampton,  Va. 

White,  Anna  Margaret  (D.S.) Woodstock,  Ontario,  Can. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Ansley,  Frances  Lou  (F.A.) Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Barlow,  Helen  Saunders  (M.T.) New  York 

Boone,  Cheshire  Lowton  (F.A.) Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Brundage,  Howard  Drake  (M.T.) Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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Campbell,  Gracey  Lester  (M.T.) Westfield,  Mass. 

Davis,  Henry  Amon  (M.T.) Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Drennan,  Eunice  (F.  A) Decatur,  111. 

Hall,  Fannie  Lee  (D.S.) New  York 

Hallock,  Anne  D.   (F.A.) Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Hammond,  Anna  Marie  (M.T.) Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Himes,  Olive  Rena  (F.A.) Albany,  N.  Y. 

Holmes,  Adrienne  (F.A.) Paterson,  N.  J. 

Hopkins,  Alice  (D.A.) Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Grace  Elizabeth  (D.S.) Newark,  N.  J. 

Kachline,  Fannie  Elizabeth  (D.A.) Nazareth,  Pa. 

Lamb,  Ella  Wells  (F.A.) Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

Meagher,    Mary   Melania  (F.A.),    Virginia   Normal 

College,  1892 Richmond,  Va. 

Meeks,  Anna  Morrell  (F.A.) New  York 

Mitchell,  Maude  Josephine  (F.A.),  State  Normal  School, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1895 Wabaunsee,  Kan. 

Moore,  Clarence  Sawyer  (M.T.) Brooklyn 

Niles,  Martha  Ellen  (K.) . Flushing,  Mich. 

Niles,  Mary  Irene  (F.A.) Flushing,  Mich. 

Nordell,  Elfreda  Hildegarde  (K.) Stamford,  Conn. 

Richards,  Samuel  James  (M.T.),  Claflin  University, 

Orangeburg,  S.  C,  1896 Rantowles,  S.  C. 

Simmons,  Annie  Pendlebury  (D.A.) Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Marguerite  H.  (F.A.) New  York 

Thompson,  Mary  Forbes  (K.) Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thorburn-Artz,  Lucretia  Nash  (F.A.) New  York 

Very,  Edith  (F.A.) Bradford,  Conn. 

Whittemore,  Laura  Brainard  (D.S.) East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Young,  Elizabeth  (F.A.) Milton,  N.  Y. 

Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Diploma 
SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Aitken,  Elizabeth  Mary  Anderson  (H.,  S.,  and  E.) Woodstock,  Vt. 

Allen,  Abbie  (S.) New  York 

Barret,  Katharine  Cecelia  (H.,  S.,  and  E.) Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Barris,  Bessie  Lovering  (M.T.) Davenport,  la. 

Bell,  Ruth  (G.) Brooklyn 

Bennett,  Elizabeth  G.  W.  (Ed.  and  B.) Stapleton,  N.  Y. 

Berry,  Laura  de  Russy  (B.) Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

Bradstreet,  Laura  (D.S.) Gardiner,  Me. 

Brush,  Jane  Wheeler  (K.) Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Burns,  Sophie  Fanny  (H.  and  E.) Bath,  N.  Y. 

Calhoun,  Florence  Davis  (E.) Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Campbell,  Elsa  P.  (F.A.) New  York 

Campbell,  Josephine  (D.S.) New  York 

Chase,  Eleanor  Frances  (D.A.) New  York 
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Collins,  Anna  Eat  on  (G.) Brooklyn 

Colman,  Charlotte  Gorham  (F.A.) New  York 

Conklin,  Gertrude  Hosen  (F.A.) New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  Caroline  Ellery  (S.) Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Couch,  Ida  Frances  (F.A.) Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Crooks,  Nellie  (1). A) Madison,  N.  J. 

Curtis,  Anna  Frances  (F.A.) New  York 

Curtiss,  Elizabeth  (E.,  S.,  M.,  and  H.),  State  Normal 

School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  1896 Clinton,  Kan. 

Daniell,  Elizabeth  Dwight  (F.A.) Boston,  Mass. 

Daniell,  Mary  Eldred  (D.A.  and  B.) Boston,  Mass. 

Dubois,  Emily  (F.A.) New  York 

Eldridge,  Bessie  Barret  (F.A.) New  York 

Elleau,  Augustine  Louise  (D.A.) Newark,  N.  J. 

Emerson,  Julia  Titus  (B.) New  York 

P'rost,  Laura  G.  (Ed.,  H.,  and  E.) Meriden,  Conn. 

Gibson,  Lilian  Ruth  (F.A.) New  York 

Goodban,  Beatrice  Rose  (D.A.) New  York 

Gould,  Elizabeth  (F.A.) New  York 

Guenther,  Sue  Cory  (F.A.) New  York 

Hallock,  Charles  Wood  Sitzer  (S.  and  Ed.), 

State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1890 New  York 

Hallowell,  Minnie  Helen  (K.  and  B.) East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Halstead,  Mary  L.  (El.) New  York 

Hawkins,  Harriet  (F.A.) New  York 

Henderson,  Marion  Livingston  (El.) Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Herrick,  Ella  Kendrick  (F.A.) Burlington,  Vt. 

Hill,  Sarah  (D.A.) Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Hunter,  Lucy  (Ed.) Hagerstown,  Md. 

Husted,  Ida  Louise  (K.) Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 

James,  Sarah  Stubbs  (D.A.) Washington,  D.  C. 

Jayne,  Addie  (S.  and  E.) South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Katte,  Adelaide  I.  (Ed.,  E.,  and  H.) New  York 

Keator,  David  (Ed.  and  H.) Mariner  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Knettles,  Emma  (Ed.  and  E.) South  Lansing,  N.  Y. 

Krueger,  Elizabeth  Regina  (K.) New  York 

Kurtz,  Susan  Hurst  (H.) New  York 

Lenehan,  Elizabeth  (E.  and  H.) New  York 

Lyman,  Anna  Isabel  (K.) New  York 

Mahaffy,  Margaret  A.  (E) Corona,  N.  Y. 

McKinstry,  Annie  Bowles  (F.A.) .New  York 

Mitchell,  Isa  Mariam  (F.A.) New  York 

Moorman,  Jennie  Pointer  (F.A.) Owensboro,  Ky. 

Morris,  Mildred  (D.S.) St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nesbitt,  Emma  Taylor  (D.S.) New  York 

Newman,  Constance  Bernheimer  (Ed.) New  York 

Nichols,  Ellen  Elizabeth  (El.) Brooklyn 
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Overbury,  Grace  (F.  A.) New  York 

Palmer,  Luella  (H.) New  York 

Patrick,  Virginia  (E.  and  H.) Kinston,  N.  C. 

Proctor,  Julia  (K.) New  York 

Putnam,  Eugene  G.  (Ed.  and  H.) Port  Richmond,  N.  Y. 

Richards,  Arthur  Wescate  (M.T.) New  York 

Shaffer,  Edith  E.  (D.  A.) Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Sistare,  Elvira  (K.) New  York 

Taylor,  Charlotte  (Phys.  Tr.) New  York 

Tracy,  Helen  Dawson  (K.) Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Vail,  Maud  Estelle  (A.) Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

Watson,  Mary  Urie  (D.A.) Ayr,  Ont. 

White,  Jessie  (D.S.  and  S.) New  York 

Williams,  Addie  Darling Brooklyn 

Williamson,  Josephine  Lawrence  (F.A.) Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Wingfield,  Henrietta  (Ed.) Montclair,  N.  J. 

Withers,  Frances  Higbee  (K.) Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Yawger,  Louise  Catherine  (E.  and  M.) New  York 
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SUMMARY 
Graduate  Studen  rs  : 

a.  Candidates  for  the  Higher  Diploma 54 

b.  Candidates  for  the  Secondary  Diploma 13 

c.  Candidates  for  General  Diploma 4 

d.  Candidates  for  Departmental  Diploma 2 

e.  Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Diploma 5         78 

Undergraduate  Students  : 

a.  Candidates  for  General  Diploma  : 

(a)  Fourth-Year  Class 17 

(b)  Third-Year  Class 31 

(c)  Second-Year  Class 22 

(d)  First-Year  Class 2S         98 

b.  Candidates  for  Departmental  Diploma  : 

(a)  Second- Year  Class 11 

(b)  First- Year  Class 31         42 

c.  Students  not  Candidates  for  a  Diploma  : 

(a)  Special  Students 79 

(b)  Extension  Students  : 

In  the  University 9 

In  Teachers  College 525 

In  Brooklyn 228 

In  Queens 175 

In  Richmond , 236     1252 

Students  Primarily  Registered  in  Teachers  College  1470 

Students  from  other  Departments  of  the  University  : 

From  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 11 

From  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 1 

From  Columbia  College 4 

From  Barnard  College 22         38 

Total,  Teachers  College  1508 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 

Pupils  in  the  Kindergarten 57 

Pupils  in  the  Grades 266 

Pupils  in  the  High  School 211       534 

Total  Enrolment  2042 
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CALENDAR 


1899 — June    8- 
June  9,  10- 

Sept.  27,  28- 

Sept.  29,  30- 
Oct.  2- 
Nov.  7- 
Nov.    22- 


Nov. 
Dec. 
1900 — Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 

May 


25- 
21- 

2- 

5" 
10- 
12- 

13- 

22- 

26- 

2- 

1- 


5— 


May  28- 

May  30- 

June  7- 

June  8, 9- 

Sept.  26,  27- 

Oct.  1- 


CALENDAR 

-Thursday,  Commencement  Day. 

-Friday  and  Saturday,  Examinations  for  ad- 
mission. 

-Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Examinations  for 
admission. 

■Friday  and  Saturday,  Registration. 

-Monday,  First  half-year  begins. 

•Tuesday,  Election  Day,  holiday. 

■Wednesday  night,  Thanksgiving  recess  be- 
gins. 

■Saturday  night,  Thanksgiving  recess  ends. 

-Thursday  night,  Christmas  recess  begins. 

■Tuesday  night,  Christmas  recess  ends. 

■Monday,  Midwinter  examinations  begin. 

-Saturday  night,  First  half-year  ends. 

-Monday,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  holiday. 

■Tuesday,  Second  half-year  begins. 

■Thursday,  Washington's  Birthday,  holiday. 

■Monday  morning,  Easter  recess  begins. 

-Monday  night,  Easter  recess  ends. 

■Tuesday,  Last  day  for  filing  applications  for 
fellowships. 

Tuesday,  Last  day  for  filing  applications  for 
graduate  scholarships 

Monday,  Final  examinations  begin. 

Wednesday,  Memorial  Day,  holiday. 

Thursday,  Commencement  Day. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  Examinations  for  ad- 
mission. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Examinations  for 
admission. 

Monday,  First  half-year  begins. 
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